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Lincoln and the Sherman Peace 
Fiasco—Another Fable? 


By RAOUL S. NAROLL 


Scare LEADING HISTORIANS TODAY MAINTAIN THAT PRESt- 
dent Lincoln suggested the terms of the first Sherman-Johnston 
peace convention and that these terms thus reveal the policy he 
had intended to follow in the reconstruction of the South.’ This 
paper seeks to show that some of the most important terms of the 
convention conflicted with Lincoln’s views and that the evidence 
linking him to it is entirely unreliable. 

On March 27 and 28, 1865, General William T. Sherman, fresh 
from his triumphant march across Georgia and the Carolinas, 
visited General Grant's headquarters at City Point, Virginia. 
There he met President Lincoln, and the three men held two 
conferences, at one of which Admiral David D. Porter was also 
present. Lincoln and Sherman did most of the talking, discussing 
the steps necessary to bring the war to an end. Their talk seems 
to have turned to a discussion of peace terms. Lincoln apparently 
let it be known that it would please him if Jefferson Davis and 
other high civil officials of the Confederacy were able to escape 
the country and that in general he was not looking for a harsh 
peace but wished to reunite the nation as quickly and with as 
little bitterness as possible. 

Certainly Sherman left the conference with this general im- 
pression of the President’s views. He returned to move his army 
rapidly northward toward Grant's; but when news reached him 
of Lee’s surrender he changed direction. While his opponent, 
General Joseph E. Johnston, was retiring on Greensboro, Sherman 
began to move his army from Raleigh toward Salisbury, hoping 
to cut off Johnston’s retreat. When at this juncture Johnston 


11 am greatly indebted to Professor Brainerd Dyer and Mr. Frank Chipps for 
their valuable suggestions and for their criticisms of this paper. 
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proposed to discuss terms of surrender, the two agreed to meet 
on Monday, April 17, between the lines, near Durham station, 
Just as he was leaving his headquarters on his way to Durham, 
Sherman received word of Lincoln’s assassination. 

The two generals conferred alone for several hours. Johnston 
startled Sherman by offering to surrender not merely his own 
command, comprising the remaining southern troops in the At- 
lantic seaboard states, but all Confederate armies everywhere, 
to the Rio Grande. Sherman was understandably eager to end 
the war, he remembered Lincoln’s mild attitude on peace terms, 
and so he sought to reach an understanding. When the two 
parted, they seem to have reached substantial agreement on every 
point discussed but one. Johnston undertook to bring to their 
next meeting, the following morning, full authority to make a 
general capitulation. Major General John C. Breckinridge, the 
Confederate Secretary of War, was to accompany him—but in his 
capacity as an army officer, not as a cabinet member, for Sherman 
flatly refused to treat with any civil officials, knowing that he 
lacked authority to do so. The one point on which the two gen- 
erals had been unable to agree was that of so extending amnesty 
as to include the highest civil officials of the Confederate govern- 
ment. 

On Tuesday Sherman, Johnston, and Breckinridge met as 
agreed. Some minutes after their talk began, a messenger handed 
Johnston a memorandum from John H. Reagan, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral of the Confederacy. The memorandum reduced to writing 
the peace terms which Johnston, Breckinridge, and Reagan had 
agreed upon earlier that morning, in their discussion of Monday’s 
conference. Breckinridge expounded the document at length, ad- 
vancing persuasive arguments for its acceptance. At last Sherman 
took pen in hand and with the Reagan memorandum before him 
wrote out his own proposition.* 

Johnston signed it without objection. The document provided 
for an immediate armistice, subject to termination on forty-eight 

2 Joseph E. Johnston, Narrative of Military Operations (New York, 1874), 400- 
405; John H. Reagan, Memoirs, ed. by Walter F. McCaleb (New York, 1906), 
201. Compare the text of the Reagan memorandum and its accompanying note 
to Johnston with that of the Peace Convention itself: The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (129 


vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, pp. 243-44, 
806-807; hereafter cited as Official Records. 
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hours notice, pending approval of its remaining articles by the 
“respective principals,” the civil authorities. The terms of peace 
so submitted called for the orderly disbandment of the Con- 
federate Army; for the recognition “by the Executive of the 
United States” of the existing state governments; for the adjudi- 
cation by the United States Supreme Court of the legitimacy of 
rival state governments, where they existed; for a guarantee by 
the Executive, as far as it could, of political, personal, and prop- 
erty rights “as defined by the Constitution of the United States 
and of the States respectively”; and, finally, for a universal 
amnesty. 

These terms were approved by Jefferson Davis, upon the recom- 
mendation of his cabinet, but were immediately and unanimously 
disapproved by President Johnson and his cabinet. Sherman was 
wildly denounced in the North for negotiating the agreement; 
his subordination, his good faith, his loyalty, and his sanity were 
impugned by the angry Radical press. Largely responsible for 
the northern outcry were the press communiqués of Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton, which were carefully phrased to put 
Sherman in the worst possible light. Grant was ordered to Raleigh 
to take command, but on his arrival did no more than to tell 
Sherman of the disapproval of the peace terms and to instruct 
him to resume hostilities. When notice was accordingly given to 
Johnston, he surrendered his own command, the largest remaining 
Confederate force, by a second peace convention in which Sher- 
man gave him the same terms Grant had given Lee. Not many 
days later, Davis and many of his cabinet were captured, the 
two remaining southern armies surrendered, and Sherman’s army 
marched triumphantly to Washington. With the successful close 
of the war, northern ire at Sherman quickly cooled. When his 
testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the War made 
it plain that he had acted in good faith, he regained his place in 
public esteem. His peace fiasco was forgiven even by the Radical 
press, who joined in the general chorus of praise for the victor of 
Atlanta.* 

3On this controversy see especially General Sherman’s Official Account of His 
Great March (New York, 1865), which has most of the pertinent documents; 
Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVI, Pt. 3, pp. 345, 435, 454-55, 576; Sherman to 


Grant, May 10, 1865, in Two Letters from General William Tecumseh Sherman 
(privately printed for W. K. Bixby, 1919), 1-13; Gideon Welles, Diary of Gideon 
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The unexpected generosity of the peace terms Sherman offered 
Johnston seemed to demand some explanation. Thus some writers 
were quick to suggest that at Durham the hand was that of Sher- 
man but the voice that of Lincoln. Evidence strongly supporting 
this view was provided by Admiral Porter’s narrative of the City 
Point conference. Excerpts from it appeared in 1870 in John W. 
Draper's History of the American Civil War, and it was published 
in its entirety in 1875 by Sherman himself. But despite Porter’s 
account, many leading historians continued to deny that Lincoln 
was responsible for Sherman’s peace terms.* 

In recent years, however, some writers on Reconstruction have 
taken Admiral Porter’s narrative at face value and hence have 
concluded that Sherman’s peace terms were indeed an accu- 
rate reflection of Lincoln’s reconstruction policy. Though these 
writers are few in number, they are high in professional standing 
and influence. They include E. Merton Coulter, James G. Randall, 
and Henry S. Commager. Their decision to accept Porter's ac- 
count appears to be based on the lengthy defense of it by Lloyd 
Lewis. In Sherman, Fighting Prophet, Lewis, the most diligent 
of Sherman’s biographers, devoted all of one chapter (50) and 
most of another (55) to marshaling evidence for the thesis that 
at Durham Sherman was following Lincoln's instructions. E. 
Merton Coulter, who had earlier made a study of Sherman’s at- 
titude toward the South, found Lewis’ work so admirable that in 
his authoritative book, The Confederate States of America, 1861- 
1865, of all the “numerous lives of Federal commanders” he had 
consulted, he mentioned but one by name in his critical essay on 
authorities—Lewis’ life of Sherman. Coulter followed Lewis’ 
views closely, saying: “On the eighteenth Johnston and Sherman 
arrived at the extremely liberal terms which had been suggested 


Welles (3 vols., Boston, 1911), II, 294-97; William T. Sherman, Memoirs (2 vols., 
New York, 1875), II, 359-67, 371-77; New York Times, April 23-30, May 12, 24, 
29, June 1, 3, 4, 1865; and, for a more restrained view, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, April 19, 24, 25, 27, 28, May 25, 1865. 

4 Alexander H. Stephens, A Constitutional View of the Late War Between the 
States (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1868-1870), II, 633-34; John W. Draper, History of 
the American Civil War (3 vols., New York, 1867-1870), III, 599; cf. James F. 
Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850 (9 vols., New 
York, 1893-1928), V, 167-68, and Carl Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War 
Years (4 vols., New York, 1939), IV, 160. Most historians writing general works 
on the period pass over the Porter narrative in silence. Perhaps they have found 
it unconvincing. 
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in late March in a conference which Sherman had had with 
Lincoln. . . . These terms Lincoln himself had planned to carry 
out for Virginia on the fall of Richmond, but had abandoned them 
on account of Radical opposition in Washington.”® 

In the leading recent general history by a northern writer, 
James G. Randall’s Civil War and Reconstruction, Lewis’ work 
was listed among the authorities consulted and Lewis’ views were 
followed in the text. There Randall said that Sherman’s terms 
“were in harmony with Lincoln’s ideas of generosity which had 
recently been conveyed by the President himself to the general 
at City Point. They did not, however, fit into the Radical pattern 
for the postwar treatment of the South.”® In a later work, Lincoln 
and the South, Randall remarked of the City Point conference: 
“the whole record indicates that Grant’s terms to Lee, and Sher- 
man’s original terms to Johnston (magnanimously covering the 
essentials of civil reconstruction), were authorized by Lincoln.” 

Henry S. Commager’s standard collection of sources, Decu- 
ments of American History, contains excerpts from Admiral Por- 
ter’s narrative. Commager titled these excerpts “Lincoln’s Terms 
of Peace” and failed to include any words of caution in his in- 
troductory note. While to be sure the editor of a compendium 
like Commager’s cannot avoid continual condensation and while 
Commager has duly indicated all omissions, it is nevertheless un- 
fortunate that Porter’s narrative as edited by Commager appears 
far more sober, straightforward, and convincing in tone than it 
does as Porter wrote it. Even so, as we shall see later, there is 
much in Commager’s condensation to weaken the force of Porter's 
flat assertion: 
... the terms of capitulation between himself [Sherman] and Johnston 
were exactly in accordance with Mr. Lincoln’s wishes. He could not 
have done any thing which would have pleased the President better. 

Mr. Lincoln did, in fact, arrange the (so considered) liberal terms 
offered General Jos. Johnston. . . . [elision mine] It was Mr. Lincoln’s 


5E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 (Baton 
Rouge, 1950), 562. 

6 James G. Randall, The Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1937), 684. 

7 James G. Randall, Lincoln and the South (Baton Rouge, 1946), 134. Randall 
says that “Porter took notes at this conference”; and Sherman seems to say as 
much (Memoirs, Il, 327); but what Porter himself said was: “I jotted down 
what I remembered of the conversation”—quite a different thing (Sherman, 
Memoirs, I1, 328). The emphasis in both quotations is mine. 
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policy that was carried out, and, had he lived long enough, he would 
have been but too glad to have acknowledged it.* 


There is certainly some truth in the Porter-Lewis version of the 
affair. President Lincoln was prepared to grant far more liberal 
terms to the South than were any of his cabinet. In February of 
1865 he had been ready to offer the southern states not only 
universal amnesty but four hundred million dollars in cash in 
return for their laying down their arms and ratifying the Thir- 
teenth Amendment. But not only did Lincoln’s policy toward 
the South stiffen in the weeks just before his death, as the 
bargaining position of the South grew weaker and weaker. What 
is more to the point, Sherman’s peace terms went far beyond any- 
thing Lincoln had ever been willing to offer, when the bargaining 
position of the South was still strong. Sherman offered a far 
higher price for the surrender of half the southern armies than 
Lincoln had ever been willing to pay for the surrender of the 
whole, including the redoubtable Army of Northern Virginia and 
its incomparable leader. 

As will be shown, Lincoln’s statements on peace terms and 
reconstruction make it clear that while he might have been willing 
to give temporary de facto recognition to some southern state gov- 
ernments, he would not have signed a paper which might well 
put in question the legitimacy of the Union governments of seven 
states: Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia.* Had he stricken the recognition clause 


8 Henry Steele Commager (ed.), Documents of American History (3d ed., 
2 vols. in 1, New York, 1943), I, 443-44. 

® The convention said that “where conflicting state governments have resulted 
from the war, the legitimacy of all shall be submitted to the Supreme Court of 
the United States” (emphasis supplied). Had the agreement been ratified, then, 
the court would have had to decide the claims of rival governments of Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Arkansas, at least. A decision for the insurgent govern- 
ment of Virginia would have put in question the legitimacy of the government 
of West Virginia, since the acts which created that state would then seem to 
have violated Article IV, Section 3 of the federal constitution. An open-minded 
court might well have heard suits challenging the de facto Union governments of 
Kentucky and Missouri, since here too “conflicting state governments” existed. 
(The case for these insurgent governments-in-exile is sketched in Stephens, Con- 
stitutional View, 11, 484-86.) What decisions the court might have given on 
these seven cases is not at all clear: of its ten members, Catron and Wayne 
were Southerners; Grier had supported Taney’s decision on Dred Scott and 
Nelson had then been neutral; Clifford was a Buchanan appointee, hence pre- 
sumably not unfriendly to the South; and Field, although a firm supporter of the 
Union cause, a man of antislavery sympathies, and a Lincoln appointee, was 
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from the document, he still would not have signed it, for another 
clause gave the southern people unconditional property guar- 
antees, without any reservation as to property in slaves. Finally, 
he would hardly have failed to overlook what was apparent to 
both Reagan and Stanton, that Sherman’s peace terms left an 
opening for the payment of the Confederate debt. 

Lewis, in his detailed and heavily documented discussion of 
the question, nowhere gives any evidence of having studied 
Lincoln’s published statements on peace and _ reconstruction. 
Lewis is well aware that despite the outcry against Sherman, 
neither he nor his brother and counselor, Senator John Sherman, 
ever sought to justify the peace terms by alleging that Lincoln 
had dictated them. Indeed, Lewis faces the fact that General 
Sherman time and again denied that Lincoln had done so. As 
late as April, 1869, when a writer in the New York Tribune as- 
serted that Lincoln had “substantially arranged” the terms, Sher- 
man wrote a reply which Lewis quotes: “I repeat that according 
to my memory, Mr. Lincoln did not expressly name any specific 
terms of surrender, but he was in that kindly and gentle frame of 
mind that would have induced him to approve fully what I did.””° 

On the other hand, Lewis offers further evidence to support the 
narrative of Admiral Porter. He quotes a statement in the diary 
of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, that “from many talks 
with Mr. Lincoln after his return from Richmond, I came to the 
conclusion that Sherman in his terms to Johnston had acted 
under instruction from President Lincoln.” Also he quotes from a 
letter of May 21, 1865, to General S. Van Vliet, in which Sherman 
wrote that he had been “strictly, literally following” Lincoln’s 
views in his peace terms. Lewis paraphrases a letter from Colonel 
A. H. Markland, written in 1885, to the effect that “from the 
moment he had read the Sherman-Johnston agreement in a news- 
paper, he had recognized it as substantially that which on March 
30 Sherman, fresh from talks with Lincoln, had declared himself 
ready to offer.” Lewis explains these seeming contradictions by 
asserting that Sherman and his brother deliberately suppressed 
the truth in order to protect Lincoln. Lewis says: “The most 
likely explanation of Sherman’s decision to throw a wall of silence 








nevertheless a State-Rights Democrat whose views seem to have resembled those 
of President Johnson. 
10 Lloyd Lewis, Sherman, Fighting Prophet (New York, 1932), 570. 
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about Lincoln’s words lay in his lifelong habit of refusing to throw 
off on other men. It was his way to shoulder responsibility, and 
it would have been utterly characteristic for him to have con- 
cluded that it would be unmanly to assign to Lincoln the author- 
ship of a course so universally damned by enemies of the dead 
man." 

We may readily concede that if in fact Lincoln had given 
Sherman detailed instructions on peace terms and that if in fact 
Sherman had believed a disclosure of these instructions would 
injure the martyred President's memory, Sherman might well have 
decided to assume full responsibility himself. But all this is im- 
material. For we shall show that (1) Sherman’s terms were in- 
consistent with Lincoln’s known views, as already outlined; (2) 
the evidence cited in support of Lewis’ argument, beginning with 
Porter's narrative, is unreliable or misleading; and (3) Lewis’ 
thesis is as inconsistent with statements Sherman made before he 
met Johnston, and while Lincoln was still living, as it is with 
those he made after. 

The nature and extent of Lincoln’s generous attitude toward 
the South is best seen in two documents he penned on February 
5, 1865, two days after his abortive peace conference at Hampton 
Roads with three southern commissioners. The first paper was 
the draft of a message to Congress, asking for authority to pay 
$400,000,000 to the southern states on condition that they lay 
down their arms before April 1, 1865. Half of the sum was to be 
payable then, the other half if by July 1, 1865, they had ratified 
the Thirteenth Amendment. The second paper was the draft of a 
proclamation which he proposed to issue if Congress acted on 
the first. In that proclamation it was to be promised that if 
the southern states laid down their arms “all political offences 
will be pardoned . . . all property, except slaves, liable to con- 
fiscation or forfeiture, will be released therefrom, except in 
cases of intervening interests of third parties; and that liberality 
will be recommended to congress upon all points not lying within 
executive control.” But both these documents were disapproved 
by all the cabinet, and Lincoln took no further action upon 
them.” 

11 [hid., 567, 569. 


12 Roy P. Basler and others (eds.), The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(8 vols. and index, New Brunswick, 1953), VIII, 260-61. 
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These were the best peace terms Lincoln was willing to offer 
at a time when Lee and the Army of Northern Virginia were still 
standing firm before Richmond. His minimum demands in return 
had already been made known and were to be repeated both 
publicly and privately. In his last annual message to Congress 
Lincoln said: 


They can at any moment have peace simply by laying down their 
arms and submitting to the national authority under the Constitution. 
... If questions should remain, we would adjust them by the peace- 
ful means of legislation, conference, courts, and votes, operating only 
in constitutional and lawful channels. Some certain, and other pos- 
sible, questions are and would be beyond the Executive power to 
adjust; as, for instance, the admission of members into Congress and 
whatever might require the appropriation of money. . . . Pardons and 
remissions of forfeitures, however, would still be within Executive 
control. In what spirit and temper this control would be exercised 
can be fairly judged of by the past. 

A year ago general pardon and amnesty, upon specified terms, were 
offered to all except certain designated classes, and it was at that time 
made known that the excepted classes were still within contemplation 
of special clemency. During the year many availed themselves of the 
general provision, and many more would, only that the signs of bad 
faith in some led to such precautionary measures as rendered the prac- 
tical process less easy and certain. During the same time also special 
pardons have been granted to individuals of the excepted classes, and 
no voluntary application has been denied. Thus practically the door 
has been for a full year open to all except such as were not in condi- 
tion to make free choice. . . . It is still so open to all. But the time 
may come, probably will come, when public duty shall demand that 
it be closed and that in lieu more rigorous measures than heretofore 
shall be adopted. 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the national 
authority on the part of the insurgents as the only indispensable con- 
dition to ending the war on the part of the Government, I retract 
nothing heretofore said as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made a 
year ago, that “while I remain in my present position I shall not at- 
tempt to retract or modify the emancipation proclamation, nor shall 
I return to slavery any person who is free by the terms of that procla- 
mation or by any of the acts of Congress [that is, slaves whose masters 
supported the Confederacy ].”™ 


13 James D. Richardson (comp.), A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, 1789-1897 (9 vols. and index, n.p., 1901), VI, 254-55. 
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Lincoln reported to Congress on February 10, 1865, that he 
had stated the following peace terms to the Confederate com- 
missioners at Hampton Roads: 


1. The restoration of the national authority throughout all the 
States. 

2. No receding by the Executive of the United States on the slavery 
question from the position assumed thereon in the late annual message 
to Congress and in preceding documents. 

3. No cessation of hostilities short of an end of the war and the 
disbanding of all forces hostile to the Government. 

. . all propositions of theirs not inconsistent with the above will be 
considered and passed upon in a spirit of sincere liberalty.™ 


Two weeks after his City Point conference with Sherman, 
Lincoln repeated these same conditions almost verbatim in a let- 
ter he handed Judge J. A. Campbell. Now Richmond had fallen 
and Grant was in hot pursuit of Lee’s fleeing army; and so Lincoln 
added these significant words: 


If there be any who are ready for those indispensable terms, on any 
conditions whatever, let them say so, and state their conditions. . . 
the remission of confiscations being within the executive power, if the 
war be now further persisted in, by those opposing the government, 
the making of confiscated property at the least to bear the additional 
cost, will be insisted upon; but . . . confiscations (except in cases of 
third party intervening interests ) will be remitted to the people of any 
State which shall now promptly, and in good faith, withdraw it’s [sic] 
troops and other support, from further resistance to the government. 

What is now said as to remission of confiscations has no reference to 
supposed property in slaves.'® 


These words were a clear invitation for Virginia to pull out of 
the Confederacy and a clear warning of punishment should the 
state now fail to do so. In order that this withdrawal might be 
accomplished, Lincoln wrote General Godfrey Weitzel, Union 
military governor at Richmond, a letter directing him to permit 
“the gentlemen who have acted as the Legislature of Virginia, in 
support of the rebellion” to assemble at Richmond. Before this 
letter could be acted upon, Lee surrendered, and thus rendered 
the measure needless. On April 11, however, a public notice was 


14 [bid., 264-65. 
15 Basler, Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, VIII, 386-87. 
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issued, over the written approval of General Weitzel, which gave 
the impression that the federal authorities had recognized the 
insurgent state government. Lincoln thereupon withdrew his 
permission, in a letter to General Weitzel pointing out that it had 
been misconstrued into a recognition of the insurgent state gov- 
ernment, which it had not been. Coulter has explained this action 
of Lincoln’s as a result of Radical pressure and has considered 
Lincoln’s explanation of it as a mere pretext. This view leaves 
out of consideration both the care with which Lincoln worded 
his original letter to Weitzel, so that it might not be misconstrued 
precisely as it nevertheless was misconstrued; and the fact that 
in the interim Lee’s army had surrendered, for all practical pur- 
poses taking Virginia out of the war. On April 7 an act of the 
Richmond state government withdrawing Virginia’s troops would 
have taken a large part of the Army of Northern Virginia, includ- 
ing its commander, out of the war. On April 9 that whole army 
surrendered.*® 

Lincoln’s last public speech was largely on reconstruction. In 
it he explicitly disavowed the possibility of dealing with secession 
state governments. Speaking on April 11, just one week before 
Sherman signed the peace convention recognizing these govern- 
ments, Lincoln said: “there is no authorized organ for us to treat 
with. No one man has authority to give up the rebellion for any 
other man. We simply must begin with, and mould from, dis- 
organized and discordant elements.”"* 

He had not yet made up his mind on the details of the policy 
he would pursue. While he preferred the reconstruction plan out- 
lined in his proclamation of December 8, 1863, he said that he 
still might consider some other plan. A flexible attitude was 
called for; circumstances alter cases. He remarked that “so great 
peculiarities pertain to each state; and such important and sud- 
den changes occur in the same state; and, withal, so new and 
unprecedented is the whole case, that no exclusive, and inflexible 
plan can safely be prescribed as to details and collaterals.” Yet 
while thus avoiding any firm commitment on procedure, Lincoln 
gave most of his attention to a plea for the recognition of the 

16 [bid., 389, 406-407; Weitzel’s proclamation in General Sherman’s Official 
Account; Coulter, Confederate States of America, 562. A few Virginia troops were 


serving with Johnston and hence were not included in Lee’s surrender. 
17 Basler, Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, VIII, 400-401. 
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state government established in Louisiana under the terms of his 
reconstruction proclamation. As far as that state was concerned, 
his mind was clearly made up."* 

From all this it appears that Sherman’s peace convention dif- 
fered from Lincoln’s views in the important respects already 
mentioned. (1) Sherman’s terms were silent on slavery. His 
property guarantees might be fairly construed, as Reagan con- 
strued them in his written opinion to Davis urging approval of 
the convention, as leaving the slavery question “subject to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States and of the several 
States just as it was before the war.’ In Lincoln’s offers of a 
remission of forfeitures, he never failed to except in express terms 
both “supposed property in slaves” and cases where rights of 
third parties had intervened, and one of his three oft-repeated 
“indispensable” conditions was “no receding . . . on the slavery 
question.” (2) Sherman’s terms recognized the existing southern 
state governments. Years after, Sherman asserted that at City 
Point Lincoln had authorized him to deal with Governor Zebulon 
B. Vance and the other civil authorities of North Carolina and 
that Lincoln had told him “that to avoid anarchy the State gov- 
ernments then in existence, with their civil functionaries, would 
be recognized by him as the government de facto till Congress 
could provide others.”*’ (As we shall see, this is more than 
Sherman remembered of the City Point conference in April and 
May of 1865.) It is less than enough to authorize the de jure 
recognition Sherman’s terms extended or to authorize the sub- 
mission of claims of rival state governments to the Supreme 
Court, as Sherman’s terms did, rather than to Congress. As a 
practical matter, Lincoln might authorize his military officers to 
deal with insurgent leaders; but if he was thus flexible in practice, 
he never receded on basic principles. Lincoln was too good a 
lawyer not to realize that if the Georgia and North Carolina in- 
surgent governments were the lawful governments of their states, 
so too were the insurgent governments of Louisiana and Arkansas, 
and so probably were those of Tennessee and Virginia. (3) Sher- 
man’s terms put in question the legitimacy of all Union state-gov- 
ernments where rival insurgent state governments existed. This 

18 Thid., 399-405. 

19 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, p. 824. 


20 Sherman, Memoirs, Il, 327. 
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might have reached the governments of West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, as well as the four already mentioned. Lincoln had 
earlier been asked to make some stipulation on this very point by 
the Confederate peace commissioners at Hampton Roads, and had 
refused. When asked about the readmission of seceded states to 
representation in Congress, he had replied that his individual 
opinion was that they ought to be, and that he thought that they 
would be, but could not make any stipulation upon the subject. 
When pressed, “he persisted in asserting that he could not enter 
into any agreement upon this subject, or upon any other matters 
of that sort, with parties in arms against the Government.” When 
asked about the status of West Virginia, he replied that “he could 
only give an individual opinion, which was, that Western Virginia 
would be continued to be recognized as a separate State in the 
Union.”*' (4) Sherman’s terms left a possibility for the payment 
of the Confederate war debt. This question would have depended 
upon the interpretation of the implications of the agreement by 
the courts. But it is significant that the thought was in the mind 
of Reagan when he drafted his memorandum, or soon after. In 
his letter to Davis recommending approval of the convention, he 
wrote: “Nothing is said in the agreement about the [Confederate] 
public debt, and the disposition of our public property beyond 
the turning over of the arms to the State arsenals. In the final 
adjustment we should endeavor to secure provisions for the 
auditing of the debt of the Confederacy, and for its payment in 
common with the war debt of the United States.” Among the 
objections to Sherman’s peace terms given to the press by Stanton 
was the observation that they “might furnish a ground of responsi- 
bility on the part of the Federal Government to pay the rebel 
debt, and certainly subject loyal citizens of rebel states to debts 
contracted by rebels in the name of the State.” Both Reagan and 
Stanton were skilled attorneys; so was Lincoln; Sherman was 
not.** 


21 Stephens, Constitutional View, II, 612-16. The emphasis is mine. 

22 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, pp. 825-26; Stanton’s objections 
in New York Times, April 23, 1865 (but by a printer’s error the text is garbled 
with that of the convention itself) and in General Sherman’s Official Account, 
195-96. Sherman had been admitted to the Kansas territorial bar and had been 
a member of a law firm in Leavenworth for about ten months; but he says that 
he “did not presume to be a lawyer,” left that end of the work to his partners, 
and confined his attention to commercial matters. Sherman, Memoirs, I, 140-43. 
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From the foregoing evidence it is on the face of it most unlikely 
that Lincoln ever authorized the specific provisions of the Sher- 
man-Johnston convention. To overcome that presumption, strong 
positive evidence would be required. Let us examine the authori- 
ties Lewis cites. 

Admiral Porter comes first. Interestingly enough, in his Mem- 
oirs Sherman himself cast some doubt on the accuracy of Porter’s 
account. Speaking of the discussion on the ending of the war, 
Sherman said: “I made no notes of this conversation at the time, 
but Admiral Porter, who was present, did, and in 1866 he fur- 
nished me an account thereof, which I insert below, but the 
admiral describes the first visit, of the 27th, whereas my memory 
puts Admiral Porter's presence on the following day. Still, he may 
be right.”** 

A careful study of Porter's narrative is revealing. Porter does 
not say that he took notes on the conversation at the time. He 
says: “I jotted down what I remembered of the conversation, as I 
have made a practice of doing during the rebellion, when any 
thing interesting occurred” (emphasis added). In other words, 
Porter's notes were written some time after the conversation took 
place; it may have been a few hours after, or later. Nowhere does 
Porter indicate which passages in his narrative are based on his 
notes, which merely on his memory. Nowhere in the account 
does Porter mention any specific terms being authorized by 
Lincoln, or any specific authorization by Lincoln for Sherman to 
make any terms at all, or even to negotiate on civil matters. 
Included in the narrative are many statements which are clearly 
expressions of Porter's personal opinion, rather than an account 
of Lincoln’s. Thus at one point he says: “Had Mr. Lincoln lived, 
Secretary Stanton would have issued no false telegraphic dis- 
patches, in the hope of killing off another general in the regular 
army, one who by his success had placed himself in the way of his 
own succession.” At another point he says: “My opinion is, that 
Mr. Lincoln came down to City Point with the most liberal views 
toward the rebels.”** 

On the whole, Porter's narrative is vague, rambling, and at 
times approaching incoherence. It is a tissue of generalities. 


23 Sherman, Memoirs, II, 327. 
24 [bid., 328-31, contains Porter’s narrative. 
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One of these generalities is relied on as evidence that Lincoln 
authorized Sherman’s terms and is the statement presently in 
question. Let us look at other of its generalities, whose accuracy 
may be tested by comparison with other documents. 


Porter: I don’t know what the 
President would have done had 
he been left to himself, . . . but he 
was then wrought up to a high 
state of excitement. He wanted 
peace on almost any terms, and 
there is no telling what proposals 
he might have been willing to 
listen to. 


Porter: . . . the President was 
very decided about the matter, 
and insisted that the surrender 
of Johnston’s army must be ob- 
tained on any terms. 


Porter: General Grant was evi- 
dently of the same way of think- 


ing. 


Lincoln to Judge Campbell, April 
5, 1865: As to peace, I have said 
before, and now repeat, that 
three things are indispensable. 

1. The restoration of the na- 
tional authority. .. . 

2. No receding by the Exec- 
utive . . . on the slavery ques- 
ee 

3. No cessation of hostilities 
short of an end of the war. .. .75 


Lincoln to Seward, January 31, 
1865, instructing him to meet the 
peace commissioners: You will 
not assume to definitely consum- 
mate anything.2® Stanton to 
Grant, March 3, 1865, a message 
written by Lincoln’s own hand: 
... you are not to decide, dis- 
cuss, or confer upon any politi- 
cal question. Such questions the 
President holds in his own hands, 
and will submit them to no mili- 
tary conferences or conven- 
tions.** 


Grant to Sherman, on receiving 
the peace convention, April 21, 
1865: I read it carefully myself 
before submitting it to the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War and 
felt satisfied that it could not 
possibly be approved.** 


25 Basler, Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln, VIII, 386. 

26 Richardson, Messages and Papers, V1, 265. 

27 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, pp. 285-86; also in Sherman, 
Memoirs, I1, 359-60. 

28 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, p. 264. 
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There are some other interesting blunders in Porter's account, 
He says: “The disbanding of Jos. Johnston’s army was so com- 
plete, that the pens and ink used in the discussion of the matter 
were all wasted.” But Johnston’s army was not disbanded in con- 
sequence of the first, controversial peace convention; it was dis- 
banded in consequence of the second, which gave him the same 
terms Grant gave Lee, and for which Sherman was never criti- 
cized. Again, Porter says: “the very course Grant, Sherman, and 
others pursued, in granting liberal terms to the defeated rebels, 
will be applauded. . . . Then why not give him [Sherman] the 
full credit for capturing on the best terms the enemy's last im- 
portant army and its best general, and putting an end to the 
rebellion?” The confusion in Porter's mind is obvious in another 
passage: “I do not know how far he [Lincoln] was influenced by 
General Grant, but I presume, from their long conferences, that 
they must have understood each other perfectly, and that the 
terms given to Lee after his surrender were authorized by Mr. 
Lincoln. I know that the latter was delighted when he heard 
that they had been given, and exclaimed, a dozen times, ‘Good!’ 
‘All right!’ “Exactly the thing!’ and other similar expressions.” 

Here is the key to Porter’s narrative. He supposes that in the 
lines just quoted he has given the strongest kind of testimony in 
support of his friend Sherman and is quite unaware that if Grant’s 
terms to Lee were “exactly the thing” in Lincoln’s eyes, then 
Sherman’s first set of terms to Johnston could not have been. 
Why this error? Because Porter has confused the first Sherman- 
Johnston peace convention with the second, which was almost 
identical with Grant’s terms to Lee. Hence the reference to the 
disbanding of Johnston’s army, hence that to “the very course 
Grant, Sherman, and others pursued, in granting liberal terms to 
defeated rebels,” hence that to Sherman’s “capturing on the best 
terms the enemy’s last important army.” 

It can be more readily believed that Porter so blundered when 
it is seen that this error is not the only such one in his narrative. 
He says: “One thing is certain: had Jos. Johnston escaped and 
got into Richmond, and caused a larger list of killed and wounded 
than we had, General Sherman would have been blamed.” At the 
time Sherman signed his first peace convention with Johnston, 
Richmond had been in Union hands for more than two weeks, 
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Lee’s army had surrendered, and the whole Army of the Potomac 
lay between Johnston and Richmond. Johnston’s one hope lay in 
escaping south. Both Grant and Sherman would have been de- 
lighted had he attempted to move north, for it would have been 
the one course which would have ensured the prompt and utter 
destruction of his army. Sherman had then only to move his army 
from Raleigh to Greensboro to cut him off from all supplies and 
all hope of escape. Clearly Porter's recollection of the military 
situation was as hazy as his recollection of the terms of the first 
Sherman-Johnston convention, as hazy as his recollection of 
Lincoln’s views on reconstruction. 

Such irresponsible reporting is not unusual where Porter is try- 
ing to write history. The gross carelessness he displayed in writ- 
ing his narrative of the City Point conference was characteristic 
of the man. Though as a naval leader his reputation has not 
dimmed, as a historian he has long been viewed with suspicion. 
James R. Soley, his admiring biographer who could not praise his 
naval skill highly enough, felt constrained to call attention to his 
defects as a historian. Porter's Incidents and Anecdotes of the 
Civil War, says Soley, “cannot be regarded as a serious produc- 
tion” and his Naval History of the Civil War is “inaccurate in 
many essential particulars, including both dates and events.”*® 

Soley’s judgment of fifty years ago may be compared with that 
of two present-day historians. T. Harry Williams has carefully 
compared Porter's reminiscences of the Vicksburg campaign with 
the other available evidence, and remarks apropos of an incident 
of that campaign: “Porter habitually exaggerated what people 
said, and he undoubtedly exaggerated Lincoln’s statement” that 
John A. McClernand was a better general than Grant. When later 
Williams comes to describe the City Point conference he reduces 
Porter's narrative to reasonable proportions. Williams says sim- 
ply: “The President discussed reconstruction problems with Sher- 
man, which showed how close Lincoln thought the war was to 
being over.”*’ Carl Sandburg gives careful consideration to the 
Porter narrative but agrees with Nicolay and Hay in rejecting it 
as untrustworthy.*" 


2% James R. Soley, Admiral Porter (New York, 1903), 463. 
80 T. Harry Williams, Lincoln and His Generals (New York, 1952), 162, 352. 
31 Sandburg, Abraham Lincoln: The War Years, IV, 160. 
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If Porter's narrative is unreliable, what of the corroborating 

evidence Lewis has cited? Lewis quoted Gideon Welles’s state- 
ment that “from many talks with Mr. Lincoln after his return 
from Richmond, I came to the conclusion that Sherman in his 
terms to Johnston acted under instructions from President Lin- 
coln.” This was Welles’s last version of the matter and was clearly 
influenced by his eagerness to side with Sherman against Stanton, 
whom he heartily disliked. On April 23 Welles wrote in his 
diary: 
Sherman . . . has behaved hastily, but I hope not, as has been in- 
sinuated, wickedly. He has shown himself a better general than diplo- 
matist, negotiator, or politician, and we must not forget the good he 
has done, if he has only committed an error, and I trust and believe 
it is but an error,—a grave one, it may be. But this error, if it be one, 
had its origin, I apprehend, with President Lincoln, who was for 
prompt and easy terms with the Rebels. Sherman’s terms were based 
on a liberal construction of President Lincoln’s benevolent wishes and 
the order to Weitzel concerning the Virginia legislature, the revocation 
of which S. had not heard.*” 


In a footnote appended to this passage, but written some time 
after, Welles remarked that on reconsidering the matter he came 
to the conclusion that Sherman was “substantially carrying out 
the benignant policy of President Lincoln” and attributed his 
own earlier attitude to the influence of Stanton and to the excite- 
ment over the assassination of Lincoln, which the cabinet then 
believed had been plotted by the Confederate government. In 
none of his comments does Welles discuss specific articles of Sher- 
man’s terms: he nowhere says that Lincoln was willing to recog- 
nize insurgent state governments, or to guarantee property in 
slaves, or to call into question the Union state governments of 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and other states, or to leave a way for the 
payment of the Confederate war debt. 

Bear in mind that Welles is not talking about the wisdom or 
propriety of Sherman’s peace terms; he is talking about Sherman’s 
good faith in negotiating them, which Stanton had publicly im- 
pugned. It is easy to believe, with Welles, that Sherman honestly 
supposed his peace terms would have been acceptable to Lincoln 
and hence presumably to the Johnson administration as well. It 


32 Welles, Diary, I1, 295-96. The emphasis is mine. 
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is impossible to believe—and Welles nowhere demands that we 
believe—that Lincoln would in fact have accepted them. 

To buttress his case further, Lewis quoted a letter Sherman 
wrote in May, 1865, to a friend in New York City. In it Sherman 
said that he had been “strictly, literally following” Lincoln’s 
views in the peace terms. Sherman was writing in the heat of 
anger at Stanton’s charges, and the phrase quoted is misleading 
when taken out of context. Sherman was announcing to his 
friends in New York that the insinuation Stanton cast upon his 
good name would soon be publicly refuted. All would soon be 
revealed. He did not ask his correspondent to keep the contents 
of the letter secret, as he would have if, as Lewis supposed, he 
was deliberately keeping silence on Lincoln’s instructions to him. 
Indeed, he explicitly invited him to make the matter public. His 
letter said: 


I am now getting ready for the review of Wednesday, after which I 
am to go before the war investigating committee, when, for the first 
time, I will be at liberty to tell my story in public. Don’t be impatient, 
for you will be amazed when the truth is narrated—how base Stanton 
and Halleck have acted toward me. They thought they had me down, 
and when I was far away on public business under their own orders, 
they sought the opportunity to ruin me by means of the excitement 
naturally arising from the assassination of the President, who stood in 
the way of the fulfillment of their projects, and whose views and 
policy I was strictly, literally following. Thus far I have violated no 
rule of official secrecy, though sorely tempted; but so much the worse 
for them when all becomes revealed. You may rest assured that I 
possess official documents that not only justify but made imperative 
my course in North Carolina, and you may say as much to my 
friends.** 


Sherman did not keep all his promises to his friends. The docu- 
ments he produced did not show that he was “strictly, literally 
following” the President’s views or “made imperative” his course 
in North Carolina. But they did show that he was acting in good 
faith, without insubordination; and they did show that Stanton 
in his press communiqués had acted in bad faith, making in- 
sinuations he well knew to be ungrounded. Sherman showed a 
copy of a letter he wrote to Johnston on April 21, proposing to 


33 Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, pp. 546-47. 
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amend the convention expressly to exclude slaves from the prop- 
erty guarantees, thus proving that the omission of such a provision 
from the original convention was an honest oversight on Sher- 
man’s part, not a deliberate act. Sherman further showed the 
committee a copy of his letter transmitting the convention to 
Washington, in which he explained his omission of a provision on 
slavery as being unnecessary, since “both Generals Johnston and 
Breckinridge admitted that slavery was dead.” He showed letters 
from himself to Stanton, in which various transactions with the 
civil authorities of Georgia, including officials of the insurgent 
state government, were described. He showed a letter from Presi- 
dent Lincoln apropos of one of these transactions. Never, Sherman 
pointed out, had either Lincoln or Stanton objected. Hence he 
had every right to consider himself authorized to deal with civil 
affairs; and Stanton knew it.** 

Why did Sherman promise to perform more than he did per- 
form? Why did he say that he would produce documents proving 
that his course in North Carolina was “made imperative,” when 
all he produced were documents showing that he had done his 
duty honestly and conscientiously, without assuming more au- 
thority than he had good reason to believe had been granted to 
him? Because he was not writing a cool, reasoned account of his 
intentions but was making a passionate protest of innocence. 
Because he was an extremely overwrought man with a just griev- 
ance, goaded to fury. It is far too much to expect Sherman to 
have written with calm precision of his quarrel with Stanton. 
What he felt he later described in these words: “To say that I was 
merely angry at the tone and substance of these published bul- 
letins of the War Department, would hardly express the state of 
my feelings. I was outraged beyond measure, and was resolved 
to resent the insult, cost what it might.”” 

For a just estimation of the feeling with which Sherman wrote 
the letter to New York, it may be compared with one he wrote 
Grant less than a fortnight earlier: 


I will treat Mr. Stanton with . . . scorn and contempt, unless you have 
reasons otherwise, for I regard my military career as ended. . . . No 
man shall insult me with impunity, even if I am an officer of the army. 
Subordination to authority is one thing; to insult, another. Mr. Stanton 


34 General Sherman's Official Account, 173-74, 185-90. 
$5 Sherman, Memoirs, Il, 373. 
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must publicly confess himself a common libeller or—but I won't 
threaten. . . . He seeks your life and reputation as well as mine. 
Beware. .. . He wants the vast patronage of the Military Governorships 
of the South and the votes of the free Negro loyal citizens for political 
capital, and whoever stands in his way must die. . . . Excuse this letter. 
Burn it, but heed my kindly counsel.*° 


The letters of a man in such a frame of mind must be used with 
a certain amount of critical caution. Not every stray phrase in 
them can be plucked out and used as a calm, precise, measured 
statement of fact. 

The final witness Lewis summoned to prove his case was 
Colonel A. H. Markland, who had served as Sherman’s postal 
officer during the Carolina campaign. In 1885 Colonel Markland 
wrote a letter to the corresponding secretary of the Society of the 
Army of the Tennessee, in which among other things he placed 
on record a conversation he had held with Sherman on March 31, 
1865—just twenty years before. Sherman had dined with Mark- 
land while passing through New Bern, North Carolina, on his 
way from City Point to rejoin his army. Markland recalled having 
asked Sherman: “What will be done with President Davis and his 
cabinet? General Sherman replied: ‘And, Mr. Lincoln says, we 
will leave the door open and let them go. We don’t want to 
be bothered with them in getting the government to running 
smoothly’ ” (emphasis Markland’s ). Markland’s letter mentions no 
other specific terms, but makes the sweeping assertion that when 
asked at this time what terms he would grant Johnston, “General 
Sherman replied by naming substantially the terms he subse- 
quently gave to Johnston.” 

Markland stated that when Sherman’s army camped on the 
south bank of the Potomac, the colonel in a visit to Sherman 
recalled this conversation and intimated that he would willingly 
testify to it before the Committee on the Conduct of the War. 
However, Markland wrote, “General Sherman was in no mood to 
take up the subject, and very clearly intimated to me, that I 
should be silent concerning it. I have on more than one occasion 
since referred to it when in conversation with General Sherman, 
without getting his consent to make it public.”* 

36 Two Letters from General Sherman, 1, 12, 13. 


37 Society of the Army of the Tennessee, Reports of the Proceedings . . . 1885 
(Cincinnati, n.d.), 169-70. 
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These statements by Markland Lewis takes to be evidence not 
only of the hypothesis that Lincoln had suggested the peace terms 
but also of the hypothesis that Sherman thereafter deliberately 
suppressed the fact to protect the dead President’s reputation. 
It is not difficult to explain Markland’s statements otherwise. 
Why did Sherman decline his offer to testify? Because his testi- 
mony would have harmed Sherman’s case, not helped it. Mark- 
land would have sworn that Sherman told him: “And, Mr. Lincoln 
says, we will leave the door open and let them go. We don't 
want to be bothered with them in getting the government to 
running smoothly.” This remark of Lincoln’s, as Sherman later 
revealed, was made in the form of an anecdote. Lincoln told the 
tale of a temperance lecturer who one day after a long ride in the 
hot sun stopped to rest at the house of a friend. The friend offered 
him a glass of lemonade, but asked him if he wouldn't like a drop 
of something stronger to go with it. “‘No,’ replied the lecturer. 
‘I couldn't think of it; I'm opposed to it on principle. But,’ he 
added, with a longing glance at the black bottle that stood con- 
veniently at hand, ‘if you could manage to put in a drop unbe- 
knownst to me, I guess it wouldn't hurt me much.’ “Now, Gen- 
eral,’ said Mr. Lincoln in conclusion, ‘I'm bound to oppose the 
escape of Jeff Davis; but if you could manage to let him slip out 
unbeknownst like, I guess it wouldn't hurt me much.’ ”** 

At the time Markland approached Sherman proposing to testify 
for him, neither Stanton nor the Radicals knew anything of this 
statement of Lincoln’s. It was not in Sherman’s interest for them 
to find out. For Sherman had not followed Lincoln’s instructions. 
He had done just what Lincoln told him not to do. 

The question was, what should be done with Jefferson Davis 
and the other high civil officials of the Confederacy? Should they 
be made prisoners or should they be allowed to go free? Lincoln’s 
instructions to Sherman at City Point, given in the temperance- 
lecturer anecdote, were to insist in principle that they must be 
made prisoners but to make no effort to capture them and to do 
nothing to hinder their escape. This seems to be the only point 
on which Sherman had any specific instructions from Lincoln; 


38 Stephens, Constitutional View, I1, 634, quotes this anecdote from a news- 
paper account of a speech by Sherman. Sherman repeated the story in his 
Memoirs (11, 326-27) with minor changes which weakened its humor but not its 
pertinence. 
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for it was the only point on which he and Johnston failed to reach 
substantial agreement during their first discussion. Johnston 
asked him for the explicit inclusion of Davis and his cabinet in 
the amnesty: this was asking the temperance lecturer to pour 
spirits into the lemonade with his own hand—just what he was 
unwilling to do. When Sherman and Johnston parted on April 17, 
Sherman had still not agreed to grasp the bottle himself, had still 
refused to grant a general amnesty. The following day he changed 
his mind. Apparently he did so in the hope that President Johnson 
would be willing to grasp the bottle of universal amnesty openly 
even though President Lincoln had not been.** 

It is thus clear why Sherman did not want Markland to repeat 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the War: “And, Mr. 
Lincoln says, we will leave the door open and let them go.” 
Markland’s further statement that Sherman went on to describe 
in detail the terms he later granted Johnston cannot be correct. 
It is but a vague recollection of a conversation held twenty years 
earlier; it is belied by contemporary records. For in letters Sher- 
man wrote after he saw Markland but before he met Johnston he 
described the terms he proposed to offer, and described them 
quite differently. On April 12, 1865, he wrote Grant: “The terms 
you have given Lee are magnanimous and liberal. Should Johns- 
ton follow Lee’s example I shall of course grant the same.” Three 
days later he reported to Grant and Stanton his preliminary ex- 
change of letters with Johnston in these words: “I send copies of 
a correspondence begun with General Johnston, which, I think, 
will be followed by terms of capitulation. I will accept the same 
terms as General Grant gave General Lee, and be careful not to 
complicate any points of civil policy.”* 

When these letters were written Sherman knew nothing of 
Lincoln’s assassination and had no other reason to conceal any 
instructions Lincoln might have given him. They conclusively 
refute Markland’s statement and show that after twenty years 
his memory of Sherman’s conversation with him was no better 
than was to be expected. 

In the weeks of controversy following the rejection of his peace 


39 Johnston, Narrative, 404; cf. Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, p. 237. 
40 Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLVII, Pt. 3, pp. 177, 221. The emphasis is 
mine. 
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convention, Sherman repeatedly complained, to Grant and others, 
that he had never received any explicit instructions on the peace 
policy of the government from anyone at any time. Since Grant 
had been present at both his conferences with Lincoln at City 
Point, it is difficult to see how Sherman could have made such a 
statement had Lincoln in fact given him any explicit instructions. 
On April 28 he wrote Grant: “I had seen General Weitzel’s invita- 
tion to the Virginia legislature, made in Mr. Lincoln’s very 
presence, and had failed to discover any other official hint of a 
plan of reconstruction. . . . It is not fair to withhold from me 
plans and policy, if any there be, and expect me to guess at them.” 
In his official report to Grant on the Carolina campaign he insisted 
again that he went to see Johnston completely uninstructed on 
the policy of the government. “Up to that hour I had never re- 
ceived one word of instruction, advice, or counsel as to the ‘plan 
or policy of Government looking to a restoration of peace on the 
part of the rebel States of the South.” Finally, in his testimony 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Sherman 
stated that he “did not know what the views of the administration 
were. Mr. Lincoln, up to that time, in letters and by telegrams 
to me, encouraged me by all the words which could be used in 
general terms, to believe, not only in his willingness, but in his 
desires that I should make terms with civil authorities, governors, 
and legislatures.”" 

Thus on five distinct occasions in April and May, 1865, Sher- 
man made it clear that he had received no specific instructions 
on peace terms from Lincoln or anyone else. Two of these state- 
ments he made before he met Johnston, before he knew of 
Lincoln’s death, before he had any conceivable motive to conceal 
or distort the truth. Against these five statements, all made in 
official communications, there is nothing to show but the per- 
sonal opinion of a partisan and notoriously inaccurate admiral, 
the prejudiced afterthought of a cabinet minister, three words 
taken out of context from a letter written in the heat of passion, 
and one man’s recollection of a casual conversation held twenty 
years earlier. 

Sherman supposed his peace terms would be acceptable to the 
administration. He was neither a lawyer nor a politician. He 


4! [bid., 334-35; ibid., Pt. 1, p. 33; General Sherman’s Official Account, 164-65. 
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was well aware of the military value of the surrender of all Con- 
federate forces everywhere. He was unaware of the full legal 
and political implications of the concessions he thought to grant 
in return. But these implications were clear both to a northern 
lawyer like Stanton and to a southern lawyer like Reagan. They 
should not escape the notice of historians today. Sherman’s terms 
in effect guaranteed property in slaves, left a chance for the pay- 
ment of Confederate war debts, recognized insurgent state gov- 
ernments, and might well have put in question the authority of 
seven Union state governments. Taken together, these were 
terms that Lincoln could hardly have authorized. 
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Nationalism, 1820-186] 
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tn EVANGELICAL DENOMINATIONS OF THE OLD SouTH 
believed that the church should not engage in political affairs 
and that members ought not to become engrossed in partisan 
politics.’ Ministers confined their sermon topics chiefly to theo- 
logical and ethical questions, church courts warned against neg- 
lecting spiritual duties in the interest of campaigns and elections, 
and the religious press commented with caution on_ political 
questions. Yet, in spite of the efforts of churches to avoid en- 
meshments in affairs of government, the political and ecclesias- 
tical realms could not be entirely separated. Events in the secular 
world, especially the growth of a regional self-consciousness, fell 
with resounding force upon all denominations. Slavery and sec- 
tionalism divided the Methodist and Baptist churches into north- 
ern and southern branches even before division of the political 
union occurred. Through the combined efforts of ministers and 
lay leaders the Presbyterian Church preserved its polity until 
1861, but throughout the ante-bellum period it felt keenly the 
impact of a rising southern nationalism. 

From the time of the debates on the Missouri Compromise, 
when political rivalry between North and South was first promi- 


1R. M. Weaver, “The Older Religiousness in the South,” in Sewanee Review 
(Sewanee, Tenn., 1892- ), LI (April, 1942), 243-44. For the Presbyterian 
Church see Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church .. . 
1845 (Philadelphia, 1845), 40. 
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nently displayed, evidences of ill will between sections could be 
seen in church affairs. Samuel S. Davis noted the rise of sec- 
tionalism when he was traveling through Georgia in an attempt 
to raise money for Princeton College. In 1819 he wrote Samuel 
Miller, a professor at Princeton, that the ladies of Augusta had 
promised to endow a student scholarship and that he believed 
a group of men in Augusta might also be counted upon for aid. 
On his return in March, 1820, however, he learned that the ladies 
had “met with strong opposition from a portion of the communi- 
ty which has almost discouraged their efforts.” The prejudice 
against the project he believed “has been wholly derived from 
recent events in the political world.” “You may rest assured Dear 
sir,” he added, “for objects located beyond the Potomac the 
people here have no love—that dreadful Missouri question has 
done . . . mischief to this cause.” Political rivalry had caused 
Presbyterians in the South to view in a new light the New Jersey 
institution which had trained a large proportion of the ministers 
who served them as preachers and teachers. 

In a short time the church in the South, desiring to have a 
seminary of its own, established Union Theological Seminary in 
Virginia. Although Presbyterians had long realized the need for 
a southern seminary, sectional antagonisms increased their de- 
sire to found a training school for ministers. John H. Rice, pre- 
paring in 1823 to raise money for the seminary, wondered if “the 
Yankees will give us any money.” While Rice, one of the most 
conciliatory ministers in the South, believed that they would 
contribute to the school, many Southerners predicted that North- 
erners would not give a dollar.’ It appears that with the devel- 
opment of sectionalism, Presbyterians North and South became 
increasingly interested in the institutions and welfare of their 
own areas, rather than in the progress of the whole church. 

While Southerners were coming to feel that their states were 
discriminated against by the federal government, Presbyterians 
among them were growing to believe that their church, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, was dominated by the North and 
that the interests of the South were neglected. Feeling of south- 


2 Samuel S. Davis to Samuel Miller, May 1, 1820, in Samuel Miller Collection 
(Princeton University ). 

3 John H. Rice to M. Baldwin, June 14, 1823, in Simon Gratz Autograph Col- 
lection ( Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ). 
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ern Presbyterians against alleged partisanship by the board of 
missions was strong. For example, John Witherspoon, who had 
many close family ties with influential northern ministers, de- 
cided after retirement that he wanted to preach again in North 
Carolina. His brother-in-law was chairman of the board of mis- 
sions, and Witherspoon unavailingly hinted that he would like 
to receive an appointment. He supposed his failure was in part 
due to the fact that the board had “so many northern claimants, 
that they can't listen to a Southern brother.”* William Banks, a 
clergyman in South Carolina, believed that the board had com- 
pletely ignored the South at the General Assembly of 1848. “The 
reference,’ he wrote a fellow minister, “is always to the West, 
the West is everything—& the South scarcely thought of. They 
seem to leave us—simply to take care of ourselves.” 

Southern dislike and distrust of people in the North became 
so great that northern ministers were no longer welcomed in 
southern pulpits. Some Presbyterians suspected that preachers 
came South only for personal gain. A member of the church in 
Lexington, Georgia, wrote the Home Missionary of the prejudice 
in that state against northern ministers, “especially those who 
visit us merely for health, or on a previous salary engagement.” 
Other Presbyterians feared that clergymen from the free states 
intended to interfere with the institution of slavery. Even before 
the abolition crusade began, John H. Rice, serving as a missionary 
to the slaves, was afraid to write an article in the name of the 
committee on missions on the necessity of religious instruction 
of the Negro. “This request [to write the article] was not disre- 
garded,” he wrote the committee, “but upon consulting some 
friends on the subject, it was decided that such an address, pub- 
lished by a body of men living out of the slave states would not 
have a good effect.” 

Later, especially in the 1850's, fear of slave uprisings caused 

4 John Witherspoon to Shepard H. Kollock, December 19, 1841, in John Wither- 
spoon Letters (Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia). 

5 William Banks to James H. Saye, June 26, 1848, in James H. Saye Collection 
(Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreat, 
ae Missionary and American Pastor's Journal (New York, 1828-1840), I 
(September, 1828), 78. 


7 MS. Report of John H. Rice to Ashbel Green, 1810, in Simon Gratz Autograph 
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southern people to view with alarm book peddlers and other 
vendors from the North traveling through the South. At the same 
time Presbyterians, on guard against abolitionism and the liberal 
theology prevalent among some of their northern brethren, be- 
came even more suspicious of clergymen who came South. The 
session of the United Presbyterian Church in Richmond, one of 
the most prominent churches in Virginia, found choosing a minis- 
ter in 1848 a difficult task since its “range of selection”. was “very 
limited.” The elders doubted that a “minister from the North 
could at once command the confidence of the Congregation and 
community to an extent that would be essential to his comfort 
and usefulness.”"* When several blank ballots were cast in the 
election of Alexander T. McGill, a Pennsylvanian, to a professor- 
ship at Columbia (South Carolina) Theological Seminary, one 
of the ministers present at the voting wrote him that “it is to be 
ascribed, not to the slightest opposition to yourself personally, 
but to the excited state of political feeling, which is alarmed at 
the bare mention of anything north of the Potomac.” A few 
elders and ministers, he said, “thought it would be a most disas- 
terous [sic] thing for a man living in a free state to be chosen a 
Professor in S. C.”® 

In turn, northern ministers, like McGill, who came South felt 
ill at ease and often longed to return home.'® McGill accepted 
the position at the seminary and just before taking up his duties 
attended the meeting of the General Assembly of 1852 in Charles- 
ton. As he came into contact with clergymen and laymen whose 
ways were unfamiliar to him, he confessed to his wife: “I don't 
like these Southern men; and feel, that my home can not be per- 
manent among them.”'' Nearly twenty years earlier in the midst 
of the nullification crisis William A. McDowell, a clergyman in 
Charleston, wrote his brother in New Jersey that although he 
had “formed here many strong and tender attachments,” he had 
not “lost a particle” of his “northern feelings.” Everything which 


8 MS. Session Records, United Presbyterian Church of Richmond, Virginia, 
1838-1854, July 13, 1848 (Union Theological Seminary, Richmond). 

® Aaron W. Leland to Alexander T. McGill, January 16, 1851 [or 1852], in 
Alexander T. McGill Papers (Presbyterian Historical Society ) 

10 See Emest T. Thompson, Presbyterian Missions in the Southern United States 
(Richmond, 1934), 61. 

11 Alexander T. McGill to Mary McGill, May 31, 1852, in McGill Papers. 
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bore the stamp of the North he found “as dear to me—as when 
my residence was North of the Deleware [sic].”* 

In the thirties ill feeling between northern and southern Pres- 
byterians, especially over the slavery issue, created some senti- 
ment among Southerners for forming a separate church. Church 
papers indicate that many laymen and ministers desired to break 
with the General Assembly after it refused in 1836 to consider 
southern petitions calling for a modification of its antislavery po- 
sition. For example, a correspondent of the Southern Religious 
Telegraph wrote the editor: “I hope that such another Assembly 
will never meet but once again, and then only with full and 
delegated powers amicable to separate.” The editor commented 
that if no compromise on the slavery issue was possible, a division 
of the church must be tried.’* Enthusiasm for a southern church 
waned, however, after the General Assembly met in 1837. Ex- 
pulsion of synods where abolitionist sentiment and questionable 
theology were strongest pacified southern slaveholders, and the 
movement for forming a southern church rapidly fell apart.’* 

In spite of these tendencies toward disunion, until the winter 
of 1860-1861 the dominant attitude of southern Presbyterians 
was loyalty toward both ecclesiastical and political organizations 
tying them to the North. Although many were disgruntled about 
northern control of church and state, forces for union were far 
greater than those for secession. Furthermore, their desire to 
maintain the United States was even stronger than that to pre- 
serve the General Assembly. Editors of church papers often 
wrote editorials against the formation of southern churches on 
the grounds that ecclesiastical divisions would foster political 
disunion. When the Baptist and Methodist churches were split- 
ting into northern and southern wings in the 1840's, the editor 
of the Watchman of the South feared that “the churches once 
divided, North and South, Demagogues will have but little to do 
to dissolve the Union of the States.” And, through every po- 

12 William A. McDowell to John McDowell, January 3, 1833, in Simon Gratz 
Autograph Collection. 

13 Ezra H. Gillett, History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1864), II, 524-25. 

14 For a discussion of the expulsion of synods by the General Assembly of 1837 
see C. Bruce Staiger, “Abolitionism and the Presbyterian Schism of 1837-1838,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 1914- ), XXXVI (Decem- 
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litical crisis before the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presi- 
dency, Presbyterians championed the cause of the Union. 

During South Carolina’s nullification of the tariff and threat- 
ened secession in 1832-1833, Presbyterians throughout the South 
Atlantic states generally stood by the federal government. James 
McDowell, a prominent layman in Virginia, spoke out in the 
state legislature against any attempt to disrupt the Union. In 
a noted speech to his fellow members he warned that secession 
would cause the loss of “the bountiful prosperity which our 
citizens have reaped under it [the Union].”"° He wrote a friend 
that he did not believe a state had the constitutional right to 
“secede from the Union at its pleasure & without any responsi- 
bility to the other states.”""* In Georgia a young nullifier was cast 
out by his Presbyterian family and forbidden to enter the house 
again. “The immediate cause,” wrote his stepmother, “was a 
conversation . . . on politics—in which he spoke with great heat 
against the Union party to which Mr. H [his father] and I from 
principle belong.”’* Unionist sentiment was especially strong 
in the Presbyterian congregation in Indiantown, South Carolina. 
When a member wore a cockade hat to church, thus signifying 
that he was a nullifier, boys put a cockade necklace on a dog. 
As the dog strolled about the church, the nullifier is said to have 
been mortified by the laughter of the congregation." 

In spite of their belief that politics should not be preached 
from the pulpit, ministers considered the crisis so grave that they 
gave active support to the Unionist party. In North Carolina 
John Witherspoon prayed that “God would mercifully preserve 
our Union & save us from the counsels & designs of wicked-ambi- 
tious men. “° Thomas Goulding in South Carolina pleaded: “May 
we not be unaffected by the prospect of disunion, or civil dis- 
sention [sic]. May we remember how good and how pleasant it 


16 [James McDowell], Speech of lames M’Dowell, Jr. (of Rockbridge) in the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, on the Slave Question: Delivered Saturday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1832 (Richmond, 1832), 22. 

17 James McDowell to Francis Preston, January 13, 1833, in Carrington and 
McDowell Family Papers (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress). 

18 Extracts from the Journals ot Susan N. Hutchison, 1831-1834, December 29, 
1832, in possession of Eben N. Hutchison, Charlotte, N. C. 

19Samuel D. McGill, Narrative of Reminiscences in Williamsburg County 
(Columbia, S. C., 1897), 70-71. 

20 John Witherspoon to John McDowell, November 26, 1832, in Simon Gratz 
Autograph Collection. 
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is for brethren to dwell together in unity.”** William McDowell, 
born in the North but preaching in South Carolina during the 
nullification crisis, deeply regretted the existence of a “reckless 
spirit of opposition to the General government” and added that 
“nothing but a hope that I am doing good here—and that I am 
needed would keep me in South Carolina a single week.” 

An analysis of the effect of the nullification issue on the church 
shows why it opposed this political movement and why it dis- 
couraged members from actively participating in any political 
controversy.’ The nullification issue created controversy and ill 
will among church members. In parts of South Carolina where 
nullifiers were able to form strong minority groups in congrega- 
tions, feeling became so heated that churches split into factions.™ 
As one observer pointed out, nullification “divided families, 
separated old and tried friends, flung the apple of discord into 
towns and villages, and caused the land to echo with the din of 
party contest.”*° Moreover, party contests were considered a 
great menace to the progress of religion. A young ministerial 
student wrote in 1832: “Political affairs wear a most fearful 
aspect in South Ca.” He found that “to excite an interest in be- 
half of missions whilst there is so much commotion is hopeless.””* 

Both Methodists and Presbyterians in South Carolina were 
greatly disturbed because the political turmoil interfered with 
the revivals they were holding in the early thirties. Erixene 
Adams, the wife of a Presbyterian minister in York District, 


“1 Thomas Goulding, A Fast Day Sermon, For Thursday, January 31, 1833, 
Columbia, 8. C. (Columbia, S. C., 1833), 7. 

22 William McDowell to John McDowell, October 22, 1831, in Simon Gratz 
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“3 For Presbyterian attitudes toward political controversy see Richmond Watch- 
man of the South, July 4, 1844; Richmond Southern Religious Telegraph, May 29. 
1830. However, Presbyterians believed it was their duty to vote. For examples 
see John D. Houston to Samuel R. Houston, March 12, 1844, in Samuel R. Hous- 
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1849), XIII (September, 1845), 281; Shockoe Hill Church Manual (Richmond, 
1831), 7. 

“4 For examples see MS. Bethel Presbytery, South Carolina, 1824-1849, October 
4, 1834 ( Montreat); James M. Dallas, Historic Greenvale ( Abbeville, S$. C., 1925), 
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wrote her daughter Margaret, who was away at boarding school, 
that in November of 1832 “there was a number camped out in 
tents, and professed to feel no grate inconveniance from it there 
ware 61 aded to the Church 27 of them ware blacks.”** But 
by February Mrs. Adams found: “Political excitement is so high 
at this time that it appears almost impossible for much good to 
be done . . . the Methodist brethren had a meting in Yorkville 
in January I was told there was 8 faithful days preaching and 
not a single convert . . . nothing but quareling.”** From her fa- 
ther Margaret learned that “the excitement from nullification has 
in a great measure put down our revival in religeon & this was 
one object the Devil had in view when he started it.”*” Another 
Presbyterian who heard stirring news of revivals in North Caro- 
lina saw the people of York District “so deeply immersed in poli- 
tics, that but a very small portion of their time and attention is 
given to Jesus’ cause.”*’ The Methodist Church seems to have 
suffered more from the nullification crisis than the Presbyterian 
because there was greater diversity of opinion among its minis- 
ters and members on the issue. Ten years after the controversy 
a Methodist minister remarked: “The divisions occasioned among 
our members in that excitement are hardly yet cured.” 

Although dissension over the nullification issue occurred in 
Presbyterian churches in South Carolina, a remarkable unanimity 
on political matters generally prevailed among Presbyterians in 
the South Atlantic states during the ante-bellum period. Church 
rolls indicate close family ties among members which would tend 
to promote homogeneity in politics. Furthermore, as members 
were for the most part people with property, they shared a com- 
mon desire to avoid radical measures. Many Presbyterians ex- 
pressed the belief that slavery was safer in the Union than out 
of it.** 

The location of Presbyterian strength also contributed to po- 


27 Erixene Adams to Margaret E. Adams, November 21, 1832, in Margaret E. 
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29 James S. Adams to Margaret E. Adams, February 27, 1833, ibid. 
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litical integrity. The western area of Virginia, the Piedmont sec- 
tion of North Carolina, the fall line section and back country of 
South Carolina, and to some degree the middle country of Geor- 
gia were the strongholds of the church. Those were also the 
areas of unionist sentiment, and in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia of the Whig party. Indeed, the writer has not found a 
single instance of a Presbyterian in Virginia, Georgia, or North 
Carolina mentioning in diary or letter adherence to any political 
party except the Whig, or the Know Nothing which was formed 
when the Whig party disintegrated. South Carolina, of course, 
is exceptional, for after the thirties that state became solidly 
Democratic.’ It appears to hold as a generalization, however, 
that belief in the Union and the Whig party were political charac- 
teristics of ante-bellum Presbyterianism. 

During the debates over the Compromise of 1850 most Presby- 
terians seem to have maintained their unionist position in spite 
of the attempts of southern nationalists to bring about secession. 
In Georgia, Washington Baird, minister, teacher, and editor, con- 
tinued to hope that no action “savoring of dissension, or nullifi- 
cation” would be taken by the South.** The Richmond Enquirer 
published a letter written by William S. Plumer, at the time re- 
siding in Baltimore but formerly a minister in Virginia, warning 
South Carolinians, whom he believed to be agitating for separa- 
tion: “Secession would . . . remedy no evil, repair no wrong, 
and vindicate no right.”"* To a friend he wrote flippantly: “Sup- 
pose you come down & save the Union, which is I fear cracking. 
If you will come, I will try to go with you to Washington, & we 
will see & be seen.” In a more somber mood he continued: “To 
be very serious I think we ought to pray for the preservation of 
our Union. The best men at Washington are trembling for its 
continuance.”"® In North Carolina Robert H. Morrison, a firm 
Whig and unionist, remarked: “The people who are worth con- 
sulting look on this agitation as foolish, wicked & abominable.”™ 

38 For a discussion of Whig areas sce Clement Eaton, A History of the Old 
South (New York, 1949), 303-306. 
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Even in South Carolina, where secessionist sentiment was great- 
est, Presbyterians generally remained firm friends of the Union.** 

Both laymen and ministers regretted events of the fifties which 
tended to embitter feeling between sections and create a militant 
spirit. When the country was torn over the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, Eugenius A. Nisbett, prominent public figure in Georgia and 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, mourned: “Religion herself 
cannot restrain the violence of Party rage & rancour. Men who 
agree in the one great idea of maintaining the integrity of the 
Union & who abhor political licentiousness wrangle & quarrel 
about trifles.”*® Preston Brooks’s attack on Charles Sumner in the 
Senate chamber during the height of controversy over the Kansas 
question was denounced by a minister in North Carolina as “a 
course [sic], rowdy, bullying transaction” which he feared would 
“bring on difficulty even to the disruption of the Union.” A 
clergyman in Virginia was disturbed about the growing animosity 
between sections which resulted from John Brown's attempt to 
begin servile insurrection at Harpers Ferry in 1859. “Why has 
the Lord permitted [Brown’s raid]?” he wrote in his diary. “Are 
we to have a civil war? How horrible the idea!”* 

Throughout the 1850's James H. Thornwell worked desperately 
to avoid secession and war. As president of South Carolina Col- 
lege, editor of two reviews, and onetime moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, he was probably the 
most influential southern minister of his day.** In 1851 Thorn- 
well made an address at the Yale College alumni dinner in which 
he deplored “local jealousies” and “sectional distinctions” and 
pleaded for comity between the sections. Four years later, in 
spite of opposition from friends, he joined the Know Nothing 
party. He worked valiantly to bring the whole South into the 
party as he believed it to be the only one that could save the 


28 For examples see Benjamin M. Palmer to James H. Thornwell, September 10, 
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country from impending ruin. Until the crisis of 1860 Thornwell 
maintained that withdrawing from the Union would bring “de- 
feat and disaster, insecurity to slavery, oppression to ourselves, 
ruin to the State.”** 

Despite this vigorous attitude, the election of Lincoln in No- 
vember, 1860, caused Thornwell, along with many other minis- 
ters in the lower South, to adopt a radically different attitude 
toward secession. Through the untiring efforts of fire-eaters, the 
fear that Lincoln would effect extreme and unconstitutional 
changes spread throughout the southern population. Ministers 
and congregations who had previously believed that the Union 
was ordained by God to “spread freedom, civilization and religion 
through the whole length of the land” now came to regard the 
Union as synonymous with “oppression, with treachery, with 
falsehood and with violence.” 

On November 21, 1860, Thornwell preached a much publicized 
sermon in which he argued that the Republican victory at the 
polls jeopardized the institution of slavery, threatened the South's 
security in the Union, and imperiled the cause of Christianity. 
He concluded that secession was the only course left for his 
state.*” His example was followed by ministers of his denomina- 
tion throughout the lower South. In Charleston William C. Dana 
urged separation from the North as he believed that “the South 
should govern the South.”** Robert K. Porter remained a unionist 
at heart, but told his congregation in Waynesboro, Georgia, that 
he favored secession as a means of forcing the North to agree to 
“a righteous reconstruction of the union.”** The most famous 
secession sermon was that delivered by Thornwell’s protégé, 
Benjamin M. Palmer, in New Orleans. Palmer called on the South 
to form a separate nation, for he thought that Lincoln would do 


43 Benjamin M. Palmer (ed.), The Life and Letters of James Henley Thornwell 
(Richmond, 1875), passim. 

44 James H. Thornwell, “Our National Sins,” in Fast Day Sermons (New York, 
1861), 28, 33. For a discussion of the triumph of secession sentiment in South 
Carolina see Harold S. Schultz, Nationalism and Sectionalism in South Carolina, 
1852-1860 (Durham, 1950). 

45 Thornwell, “Our National Sins,” 9-56. 

46 William C. Dana, A Sermon Delivered in the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, 8. C.. Nov. 21, 1860 (Charleston, 1860), 8 

47 Robert H. Porter, Christian Duty in the Present Crisis: the Substance of a 
Sermon Delivered in the Presbyterian Church, in Waynesboro, Georgia, December 
9, 1860 (Savannah, 1860), passtm. 
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all in his power “to arrest the tendency to make slavery national 
and perpetual.” The perpetuation of slavery he believed to be 
the South’s mission and duty. This sermon, which pictured the 
secession of the southern states as the will of God, was printed 
in pamphlet, book, and newspaper and aroused a militant spirit 
among southern people of all denominations.” 

In spite of the fact that Thornwell and other influential minis- 
ters in the lower South, such as John B. Adger, Aaron W. Leland, 
and Benjamin R. Palmer, advocated withdrawal from the Union,* 
and laymen like Eugenius A. Nisbett and James Chesnut took 
leading roles in secession conventions,®® Presbyterians in the 
upper South hoped that the Union might be saved. Many of 
them were men with considerable property, and they feared that 
secession would endanger their financial interests. For example, 
John R. Alexander, a Presbyterian layman in North Carolina, 
was visited by two secessionists who announced: “Well, John, 
we have just come up to convert you into a good secessionist.” 
Alexander’s instant reply was: “Yes, dang you, you have come 
to set my negroes free and put me in the poor house.”** Others 
not quickly won to secession were clergymen who felt a genuine 
attachment to the Union. A Presbyterian minister and his family 
in Fayetteville, North Carolina, read newspapers and discussed 
secession for weeks before they decided to support the move- 
ment.*? In the early part of the war Simeon Colton, preacher 
and teacher in the same state, lamented: “I have lived to see 
the downfall of my country.” 

The ministry in Virginia remained predominantly unionist until 
the state seceded. Among the most ardent was Robert L. Dab- 
ney, who ironically became an outstanding chaplain for the Con- 
federacy and during Reconstruction a leading defender of the 
secession of Virginia and an advocate of Confederate migration 
to Australia, South America, or Europe.** Before Virginia se- 

48 Thomas C. Johnson, The Life and Letters of Benjamin Morgan Palmer 
(Richmond, 1906), 206-22. 

49 Robert L. Stanton, The Church and the Rebellion (New York, 1864), 161-63. 

50 Dictionary of American Biography, IV, 57-58; XIII, 527-28 

51 John B. Alexander, Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years (Charlotte, N. C., 
1908), 475-76. 

52 (Mrs. Jacob H. Smith] to Hortense H. Watson, January 6, 26, April 6, 1861, 
in Mrs. Jacob H. Smith Letters, microfilm copy ( University of Virginia). 


53. MS. Diary of Simeon Colton, 1851-1861, September 10, 1561. 
54 For a noted unionist sermon preached on November 1, 1860, see Robert L. 
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ceded, however, he spent much of his time writing letters in 
defense of the Union and proposing schemes to save the state, 
He believed that “Virginia will be driven perforce to be the bor- 
der state of a Southern Confederacy” if the “plans of the cotton 
states be carried out.” Virginia's position he compared to that 
of the Indian whom John Smith captured and used “as a living 
target” in the Chickahominy swamp. In the same way, if war 
came, the lower South would use Virginia “between them & the 
arrows of the Northern armies.”*’ To his mother he wrote: “as 
for South Carolina, the little impudent vixen has gone beyond 
all patience. She is as great a pest as the Abolitionists. And if 
I could have my way, they might whip her to their hearts con- 
tent, so that they would do it by sea, & not pester us.”** Other 
Presbyterian ministers, notably Samuel R. Houston,®’ Benjamin 
M. Smith,** Francis McFarland,*” William H. Foote,®° Moses D. 
Hoge,"' and James M. Brown, believed in the value of the Union 
but were more temperate in their expressions. Some of them held 
prayer meetings and wrote letters in an attempt to allay the se- 
cession movement. Brown expressed the feeling of this group 
when he wrote McFarland after the war began: “I did think 
we owed it to the Union to stand by it, and see whether during 
the next four years, we could not scatter the Black Republican 
party, and settle our strifes.”® 

Until it became evident that the Union would be dissolved, 
the church press of all denominations tried to cool heated feeling 


Dabney, “The Christian’s Best Motive for Patriotism,” in Fast Day Sermons, 81-97. 
Dabney’s role in the Confederacy and Reconstruction is discussed in Thomas C. 
Johnson, Life and Letters of Robert Lewis Dabney (Richmond, 1903), 235-66. 

55 Robert L. Dabney to Hoge, December 5, 1860, in Robert L. Dabney Letters 
(Union Theological Seminary ). 

56 Dabney to his mother, December 28, 1860, ibid. Other letters of Dabney’s 
relating to the secession crisis are in the Charles Hodge Papers (Princeton Uni- 
versity ) and the Simon Gratz Autograph Collection. 

57 MS. Diary of Samuel R. Houston, 1859-1860, December 3, 1860. 

58 Francis R. Flournoy, Benjamin Mosby Smith (Richmond, 1949), 75. Also 
see Benjamin M. Smith to Charles Hodge, March 23, 1857, in Charles Hodge 
Papers. 

59 MS. Diary of Francis McFarland, 1861-1864, January 11, February 4, May 
23, 1861, microfilm copy ( University of Virginia). 

60 MS. Journal of William H. Foote, 1860-1869, December 25, 1860 ( Union 
Theological Seminary ). 

61 Peyton H. Hoge, Moses Drury Hoge (Richmond, 1899), 139-45. 

62 James M. Brown to Francis McFarland, May 17, 1861, in Francis McFarland 
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and delay action on secession.’ But when Presbyterian editors 
saw that their states were sure to secede, they, like their col- 
leagues in other denominations, aided the movement for southern 
independence. With the election of Lincoln the Southern Pres- 
byterian, published in Columbia, South Carolina, declared: “The 
deed is done. . . . One thing appears to us clear and certain, 
namely, that the South cannot continue to endure the perturba- 
tions and harassments of the past.”** Up to the time of the firing 
on Fort Sumter in April, 1861, the North Carolina Presbyterian 
attempted to remain neutral, but the beginning of hostilities 
brought a statement that “all the Slave States should make com- 
mon cause in this, the hour of their extremity.” About the same 
time the Central Presbyterian, a Richmond publication, realized 
that as the nation was already divided, separation was unavoid- 
able, and it urged Christians to accept whatever course might 
be taken by the state legislature and to follow it as “a religious 
trust." Such statements differed sharply from the editorials 
which denounced nullification in the 1830's and showed a con- 
ciliatory spirit in the crisis of 1850. 

With the triumph of southern nationalism and the severance 
of the bonds of political union, disruption of the ecclesiastical 
organization holding Presbyterians together was sure to follow.™ 
The occasion of division was the passage of the Gardiner Spring 
Resolutions in the General Assembly of May, 1861. These called 
on all Presbyterians to give their loyalty to the federal govern- 
ment. But in actuality the break had occurred when individual 
states seceded. Only one of the eighteen presbyteries in the 
South Atlantic states sent representatives to this session.®® Dur- 

63 See Henry S. Stroupe. “The Religious Press in the South Atlantic States, 
1802-1865” (Ph.D. thesis, Duke University, 1942), 281-321. 

64 Columbia Southern Presbyterian, November 9, 1860. 

65 Fayetteville North Carolina Presbyterian, April 20, 1861. 

66 Stanton, The Church and the Rebellion, 186-87. 

67 For examples of opinion on the nullification crisis see Southern Religious 
Telegraph, December 21, 1832; Charleston Observer, December 29, 1832. Ex- 
pression on the 1850 crisis is found in Southern Presbyterian Review (Columbia, 
1847-1885), III (January, 1850), 343-81. 

68 A different point of view is taken by Lewis G. Vander Velde, The Presby- 
terian Churches and the Federal Union, 1861-1869 (Cambridge, 1932), 39-40. 

69 This was Greenbrier Presbytery in western Virginia. Its ministerial commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly was the unionist, James M. Brown. See Minutes 
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ing the summer and fall of 1861 presbyteries in the newly formed 
Confederate States of America passed resolutions opposing those 
of the General Assembly and calling for a convention of delegates 
from the southern churches to meet in Augusta, Georgia, in De- 
cember of that year. When the commissioners arrived in Augusta 
they organized the “Presbyteridn Church in the Confederate 
States of America.” 

Hatred of strife and dissension, friendship with northern 
churchmen, the idea that the Union and the General Assembly 
were divinely ordained, and the desire to maintain the political, 
economic, and social status quo had earlier caused Presbyterian 
leadership to fear the consequences of southern nationalism and 
fight its development. Certainly Presbyterians shared the general 
feeling of distrust of all things north of Mason and Dixon’s line 
held by their friends and neighbors, but the quarrel with their 
northern brethren fell far short of movement for separation in 
church or state. Presbyterian support of southern nationalism 
came only when it was evident that fire-eaters had won control 
of public opinion and there was no turning from secession. 

















Southern Ambitions of the 
Illinois Central Railroad 


By JOHN F. STOVER 


- THE BEGINNING THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
was an ambitious project. The line contemplated by its founders 
was to be 705 miles in length—the longest railroad in the world at 
the time of its completion in 1856. The cost of the completed 
original line was $23,000,000, equal to nearly a quarter of the 
total value of the farms in Illinois in 1850.’ But the promoters 
of the road had a vision that extended far beyond the length of 
Illinois. Senator Stephen A. Douglas took a broad view of the 
enterprise, seeing a transportation system that would connect the 
Great Lakes with the Mississippi, and the St. Lawrence with the 
Gulf of Mexico. And in Washington, Senator William R. King 
of Alabama, who was sponsoring the connecting Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad to the south, saw the total project as providing a 
continuous rail connection between the Gulf and the northern 
borders of Illinois.* The real beginning of the north-south trunk 
line came in 1850 when the two senators maneuvered through 
Congress the first land-grant act aiding the building of a railroad. 
On September 20, 1850, President Fillmore signed the bill which 
granted six alternate sections of land per mile of railroad to the 
Illinois Central in Illinois and to the Mobile and Ohio in Alabama 
and Mississippi.* 

On February 10, 1851, Governor Augustus C. French signed 
the charter incorporating the Illinois Central Railroad. The rail- 

1 Carlton J. Corliss, Main Line of Mid-America: The Story of the Illinois Cen- 


tral (New York, 1950), 42, 88. 

2 William K. Ackerman, Historical Sketch of the Illinois Central Railroad (Chi- 
cago, 1890), 7. 

3 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 845. 

4 Mobile and Ohio Valuation Docket no. 149, Accounting Report, Vol. I, p. 13, 
Record Group 134 (National Archives); Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the 


United States (New York, 1868-1924), 1869-1870, 322-23. 
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road's first president, Robert Schuyler of New York, and other 
eastern capitalists who dominated the company, at once started 
to build the 705 miles of charter line from Cairo to Dunleith, 
with a branch to Chicago. It was financially a stupendous un- 
dertaking, even for eastern men of money, with the estimated 
cost of $17,000,000 roughly equal to the combined original cost 
of the state-built Erie Canal and the federal-built National Road. 
The problem was further complicated by the sparseness of popu- 
lation along the route of the new road. While Illinois could claim 
a population of 850,000 in 1850, most of the people were located 
in counties adjacent to the Wabash, Illinois, and Mississippi 
rivers and Lake Michigan. Though Chicago had a population 
of 29,000 in 1850, the southern terminal of Cairo was reported 
in the same year to have a population of 300 living in but fifteen 
houses. (By 1855 the crowding was slightly alleviated with 150 
houses available for a population of 1,300.) On the 366-mile 
road between the two “cities” the proposed route did not actually 
pass through a single settlement of more than one hundred in- 
habitants.® 

Other difficulties also beset the new venture. Adequate labor 
was scarce, and the contractors bid against each other, offering 
wages as high as $1.25 a day. The officials finally sent agents to 
Europe to recruit workmen. One agent brought a thousand men 
over from Ireland. Even with a full supply of laborers the work 
still lagged because of problems of flooding, cholera epidemics, 
and the presence of numerous “groggeries” near every construc- 
tion camp.® In 1554, just as the construction seemed well under 
way, another difficulty arose, this time financial. When Robert 
Schuyler resigned as president in mid-July, 1853, his reputation 
was above reproach. A year later it was discovered that Schuyler 
had been involved in the fraudulent issue and sale of New York 
and New Haven Railroad stock. Although an immediate investi- 
gation of the books showed that the Illinois Central was in no 
way involved, the effect of the scandal on the credit of the com- 


5 Carlton J. Corliss, Trails to Rails (Chicago, 1937), 25, 36; Papers Used in 
Preparing Annual Reports, Statistics on Town Population, 1855, in Illinois Central 
Archives (Newberry Library, Chicago). Unless otherwise indicated, all manu- 
script material cited hereafter is in the Illinois Central Archives. 
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pany was devastatingly swift. Within a matter of days the capital 
stock dropped 40 points and construction bonds were quoted at 
35 under par. Schuyler was quickly relieved of his position on 
the executive committee, and a few weeks later, in August, 1854, 
he resigned from the board of directors. Shortly thereafter, the 
board appointed its first company auditor.’ 

Construction continued in spite of all hindrances and difficul- 
ties. Colonel Roswell B. Mason, the chief engineer, drove his con- 
struction crews to complete the road. The first fourteen miles 
of road were opened in 1852, and 118 miles were added the fol- 
lowing year. In 1854 three hundred miles were constructed, and 
by the end of 1855 the Illinois Central was operating over six 
hundred miles of completed line.* By January 1, 1857, the com- 
pany was operating all 705 miles of its charter lines in Illinois. 

Even as the charter lines were being built through the length 
of the home state, Illinois Central officials were thinking of the 
possibilities of a growing trade and traffic with the states south 
of the Ohio River. While no mention was made of southern 
traffic or connections in the first annual report in 1852, the fol- 
lowing year found the directors of the company anticipating an 
early and lucrative marketing of native Illinois timber and lum- 
ber products in the southern states.’ In 1855, long before the 
charter lines were finished, Chicago merchants were planning to 
use the new line from Cairo for their New Orleans shipments of 
sugar, molasses, and coffee.’ The president of the company, 
William H. Osborn, predicted in 1856 that his road, in conjunc- 
tion with the projected Mobile and Ohio, would serve as a great 
avenue Of communication to all the important cities of the Gulf 
of Mexico." 

Owing to the slowness of railroad construction south of Cairo, 


7 Corliss, Main Line of Mid-America, 37-39; Record Book, Illinois Central 
Railroad, Vol. I, Board Minutes, July 8, August 4, September 5, 1854. 

8 Papers Used in Preparing Annual Reports, Report of President Robert Schuy- 
ler, March 15, 1853; Report of Chief Engineer R. B. Mason, March 10, 1854; 
Engineer's Report to President Osborn, January 1, 1856. 

® Papers Used in Preparing Annual Reports, Draft of First Annual Report of 
Directors to Stockholders, 1852; Report of President Robert Schuyler, November 
20, 1852; Report to the Board of Directors of the Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany by Committee of said Board, November 10, 1853. 

10 Annual Report of Illinois Central Railroad Company, January, 1855. 

11 Papers Used in Preparing Annual Reports, Report of President William H. 
Osborn, March, 1856. 
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little of the contemplated all-rail traffic with the South mate- 
rialized before the Civil War. The other half of the great new 
trunk line, the Mobile and Ohio, had started construction as early 
as October, 1849,’* but even financial assistance from Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee could not materially speed the build- 
ing of the new line. It took over a decade to complete the road 
to Columbus, Kentucky, where a twenty-mile steamer connection 
was made with the Illinois Central at Cairo.'* The last rails were 
laid in April, 1861. 

Even the slow progress of the Mobile and Ohio was of concern 
to Mobile’s neighbor to the west, New Orleans, where a series 
of railroad conventions met early in the decade. In the spring 
of 1852 the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern Railroad 
was organized with James Robb, New Orleans banker and art 
collector, as the first president. Robb and his successors com- 
pleted the road in six years, providing through service north to 
Canton, Mississippi, by the spring of 1858. 

Simultaneously, in northern Mississippi other railroad promot- 
ers were organizing and starting to build the Mississippi Central 
Railroad, running from Canton north to the Tennessee state line." 
President Walter Goodman of Holly Springs, Mississippi, ob- 
tained some stock subscriptions in cash and many more payable 
only in slave labor. With slave labor and English rails he slowly 
built the northern portions of the road, but in 1858 there still re- 
mained the unfinished “Big Gap” of eighty-six miles south of 
Water Valley, Mississippi.’® At a standstill for lack of funds, 
Goodman appealed for aid to President William H. Osborn of 
the Illinois Central. 

This call for financial assistance went to a road whose general 
policy in the past had been to refuse all such requests. Through- 
out the mid-1850’s the board of directors had always pointed out 
that all their efforts must be devoted to building their own seven 
hundred miles of charter lines.'* Furthermore, 1858 found Os- 


12 Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1877-1878, 214-15. 

13 [bid., 215; Commercial and Financial Chronicle (New York, 1865-  ), Jan- 
uary 26, 1867, pp. 105-106. 

14 Corliss, Main Line of Mid-America, 184-86. 

15 [bid., 187-89; Thomas D. Clark, A Pioneer Southern Railroad (Chapel Hill, 
1936), 91. 

16 Record Book, Illinois Central Railroad, Vol. I, Board Minutes, July 28, 1853, 
June 29, 1855. 
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born’s line having its own financial difficulties owing to the panic 
of the preceding year. President Osborn, however, gave Good- 
man his full moral support and sent Vice President George B. 
McClellan south to inspect the Mississippi line. McClellan’s 
favorable report on the prospects of the southern line was prob- 
ably instrumental in gaining for Goodman's road financial sup- 
port from George Peabody of London.’ English money soon 
made possible the completion of the eighty-six-mile gap, and the 
Mississippi portion of the road was finished by January, 1860. 
From 1860 on, the two roads, the Mississippi Central and the 
New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern, operated as a single 
trunk line, using that portion of the Mobile and Ohio from Jack- 
son, Tennessee, to Columbus, Kentucky. The new trunk line 
furnished New Orleavos with direct rail communication nearly to 
the mouth of the Ohio River. 

Since its southern rail connections were so slow in being com- 
pleted, the Illinois Central early turned to the traffic possibilities 
of river-boat service south of Cairo. As early as the spring and sum- 
mer of 1855 the board of directors in New York was seriously 
considering the organization or chartering of a line of steam- 
boats to run between Cairo and New Orleans. Some thought 
was given to spending as much as $100,000 on the project." 
Anticipating a heavy business at its southern terminal, the com- 
pany built at Cairo a large depot and wooden freight house front- 
ing on the levee. Unfortunately this building was destroyed by 
fire in the autumn of 1857, owing to “the very imprudent intro- 
duction into it of a gas making machine.”’’ The officials were 
also concerned with providing every possible comfort for the 
passengers from New Orleans, and in October, 1856, President 
Osborn recommended the construction of ten special passenger 
cars for the Cairo business.*° The passenger business was brisk 
at times, some days seeing as many as 150 passengers entrain at 

17 Papers Used in Preparing Annual Reports, Report of Vice President McClel- 
lan, January 1, 1859; G. B. McClellan to W. H. Osborn, June 3, 1858, in G. B. 
McClellan, Out Letters, February 1858-March 1859; Corliss, Main Line of Mid- 
America, 187-90. : 

18 Record Book, Illinois Central Railroad, Vol. I, Board Minutes, May 2, July 
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in Preparing Annual Reports, Report of Joseph Fisher, June, 1858. 


20 W. H. Osborn to J. N. Perkins, October 22, 1856, in W. H. Osborn, Out 
Letters, August, 1854 to May, 1864. 
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Cairo for the North. This business was especially heavy when- 
ever a low stage of water was present on either the Ohio or the 
upper Mississippi.” 

In spite of the obvious advantages of steamer connections at 
Cairo, certain of the directors in New York were not enthusiastic 
about the plan. Several of them were quite critical of a new 
river connection contract made by McClellan during the winter 
of 1857-1858. In a lengthy letter to the New York officials writ- 
ten in February, 1858, McClellan justified the contract, pointing 
out that it involved no expenditure for the Illinois Central and 
that it opened up the possibilities of extending connections even 
south of New Orleans, to Vera Cruz and the Isthmus of Panama, 
Most of the company officials in Chicago endorsed the project, 
and on February 12, 1858, the board of directors in New York 
approved the McClellan contract.** 

McClellan’s interest in the southern traffic was justified, for the 
railroad revenue produced at Cairo increased each year between 
1855 and 1860. The passenger revenue earned at the southern 
terminal rose from $46,000 to $170,000 a year, the latter figure 
amounting to one fifth of the passenger revenue for the entire 
line. In 1860 Cairo had more passenger revenue than any other 
station on the road and between 1855 and 1860 led Chicago four 
years out of six. Cairo was not as productive of freight revenue, 
but in 1860 she did account for 16 per cent of the line’s total re- 
turns from freight carriage. Throughout the prewar years Cairo 
was normally second only to Chicago in freight business. Unlike 
the passenger business at Cairo, where the movement north and 
south was fairly equal, the heaviest volume of the freight traffic 
at Cairo moved from the North to the South, and included such 
items as corn, flour, pork, horses, and mules. Important freight 
going north in 1859 and 1860 included oranges, lemons, sugar, 
molasses, and cotton.” 

2! W. H. Osborn to William Ferguson, August 6, 1857, ibid.; Private Report of 
Edward S. Satterthwaite, September 3, 1856. 

22 G. B. McClellan to J. Sturges, January 31, 1858; McClellan to Illinois Cen- 
tral Board of Directors, February 9, 1858, in G. B. McClellan, Out Letters, Au- 
gust, 1857-March, 1876; Annual Report of Illinois Central Railroad, March 17, 
1858, Report of J. C. Clarke, Master of Transportation; Record Book, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Vol. I, Board Minutes, February 12, 1858. 
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The most substantial increase in the traffic at Cairo came just 
before the Civil War. Cairo’s passenger business increased from 
$117,000 in 1859 to $170,000 in 1860, and the freight business 
doubled. These significant increases were due both to the re- 
turning economic prosperity after the Panic of 1857 and to the 
completion of rail connections with the South. The rail route 
south of Cairo (via the twenty-mile steamer connection to Co- 
lumbus, Kentucky) was opened to Memphis and New Orleans 
early in 1860. Later, in the spring, President Osborn in New 
York and Vice President McClellan in Chicago both optimistically 
and correctly predicted significant increases in their southern pas- 
senger and freight revenue.** 

The Civil War quickly snuffed out this growing rail traffic be- 
tween the Illinois Central and the southern states. The war 
treated very differently the still disjointed portions of the new 
Lakes-to-Gulf rail route. North of Cairo the Illinois Central ex- 
perienced a boom of war traffic, with trainloads of recruits, horses, 
forage, ordnance, and wounded and returning veterans moving 
up and down the line. Even though it carried this huge govern- 
ment business at the reduced rates required by the 1850 land- 
grant act, the Illinois Central made highly satisfactory profits and 
paid handsome dividends throughout the war.” 

The war was not so generous to the lines south of Cairo. The 
472-mile line from Columbus to Mobile, the Mobile and Ohio, 
suffered grievously from general neglect, its inability to obtain 
replacement parts, and especially from raids by General William 
T. Sherman. Situated in a region fought over by both sides, the 
Mississippi Central also suffered heavily, losing bridges, rolling 
stock, and buildings to the raiding parties of both armies. Losses 
on the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern line were as 
heavy. By 1865 the New Orleans road had seen 90 per cent of 
its rolling stock and motive power lost or destroyed. In the spring 
of 1865 the entire Gulf-to-Cairo route was but a shell of its for- 
mer self.*° 


24 Annual Report of the Illinois Central Railroad, May 16, 1860. 

25 Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1869-1870, 321-22. 

26 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 26, 1867, pp. 105-106; Fair- 
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The New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern was one of the 
first lines to start the difficult task of rebuilding and reconstruc- 
tion. C. C. Shackleford of Canton, Mississippi, president of the 
road, selected the returned Confederate general, P. G. T. Beaure- 
gard, to supervise the rehabilitation of the shattered railroad. 
Beauregard started at once to rebuild track and replace bridges. 
Through service, of a sort at least, was resumed in October, 1865, 
and soon the growing traffic of the road was sufficiently large to 
meet much of the cost of reconstruction. The general's diligence 
was rewarded in April, 1866, when he was elected president of 
the road to succeed Judge Shackleford, who had just resigned.” 
But Beauregard’s pleasant days as a railroad executive were not 
to last. Towards the end of 1869 he became fully aware that 
the carpetbag interests which had for some months managed the 
Mississippi Central, sister road to the north, were looking en- 
viously in his direction. 

Henry $. McComb, a smooth-shaven, round-faced colonel from 
Wilmington, Delaware, was the carpetbagger who was looking 
with eager eyes upon Beauregard’s rail domain. The colonel had 
made his start in southern railroading in September, 1865, when 
he offered to represent the Mississippi Central Railroad in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In the next few years McComb so won the confi- 
dence of General Absalom M. West, president of the road, that 
West's board of directors in May, 1868, gave McComb a sixteen- 
year lease of the entire road.** 

Beauregard’s road to the south was vulnerable because so large 
a portion of the common stock was held by state and city govern- 
ments. Late in 1869 private individuals held: only 35,000 shares, 
while the city of New Orleans owned 80,000 shares and Louisiana 
an additional 64,000. McComb and his friends soon started to 
negotiate for the government-held shares, and by April, 1870, 
they had succeeded in purchasing nearly three fourths of the 
stock of Beauregard’s line. The general stubbornly resisted the 
newcomers, but in June a federal court gave McComb possession 
of the road.**” McComb was now clearly in control of the 442- 

27 Flint, Railroads of the United States, 354-56; Robert Selph Henry, The Story 
of Reconstruction (Indianapolis, 1938), 124; De Bow’s Review (New Orleans, 
1846-1880), After the War Series, I (March, 1866), 319. 

28 Record Book, Mississippi Central Railroad, 1863-1870, Board Minutes, Sep- 


tember 4, October 3, 1865, July 16, 1867, March 20, May 4, 12, 1868. 
29P. G. T. Beauregard to Baron Emile d’Erlanger, December 27, 1869; Beau- 
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mile route from New Orleans north to Jackson, Tennessee. But 
in spite of his emphasis upon operational economy, the two roads 
did not prosper. The New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern 
soon had a floating debt of $1,582,000, while that of the Missis- 
sippi Central stood at $503,000.*° By 1872 Colonel McComb and 
his southern railroads were not many steps ahead of bankruptcy. 

McComb was saved from financial disaster when the Illinois 
Central expressed a real interest in establishing a through line 
from Chicago to New Orleans. In the years immediately follow- 
ing the Civil War the growth of the Illinois Central’s southern 
traffic had been definitely slowed by the expense of the water 
transshipment of merchandise from Cairo to the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad at Columbus, Kentucky. During 1870 and 1871 Presi- 
dent John M. Douglas of the Illinois Central negotiated with the 
Mobile and Ohio officials concerning the construction of a twen- 
ty-four-mile rail link connecting the two towns.*' When nothing 
positive came out of the months of negotiation, the officials of 
the Illinois Central were ready to consider a different southern 
connection. In March, 1872, William H. Osborn urged his fellow 
Illinois Central directors to approve an offer of financial assist- 
ance to Colonel McComb’s two southern roads, with the object 
of modernizing both roads and extending the northern line, the 
Mississippi Central, from Jackson, Tennessee, northward to East 
Cairo, Kentucky. On April 11, 1872, the three roads entered 
into a formal agreement by which the Illinois Central was to 
support new $8,000,000 bond issues for each of the southern lines. 

Colonel McComb started at once to use the Mississippi Cen- 
tral’s $3,000,000 of new money in building the 104-mile Cairo 
extension. Construction was slow, but on December 24, 1873, 
the first through passenger train between New Orleans and Chi- 
cago was ferried across the Ohio on the new car ferry, the steamer 
H.S. McComb. At Cairo the trucks of the cars were exchanged 


regard to Editors, New Orleans Bee, March 11, 1870, in P. G. T. Beauregard 
Papers, Letter Book no. 41 (Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress); Mis- 
cellaneous Legal Records Book, Mississippi Central Railroad, p. 251; Railroad 
Gazette (Chicago, 1870-  ), June 18, 1870, pp. 274-75. 

30 Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1873-1874, 602-604. 

31. W. H. Osborn to Cunningham Borthwick, June 7, 1870; Osborn to Robert 
Benson, March 3, 1871, in W. H. Osborn, Out Letters, November 1861-July 
1871; Minutes of Annual Shareholders Meeting, May 25, 1870; Minutes of Board 
of Directors, July 6, 1870, in Illinois Central Minute Book, Vol. II. 
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from the 5-foot gauge of the South to the 4-foot, 814-inch gauge 
of the North. In 1875 the regular passenger schedule for the 912- 
mile run from Chicago to New Orleans was 49 hours, 40 minutes, 
(The present-day schedule is about sixteen hours. ) 

In the spring of 1874 the management of the Illinois Central 
was well pleased with the expanding business brought by its new 
southern connection.** Colonel McComb was also happy with 
the arrangements and determined to join his portions of the new 
through route into a single company. In a few months he con- 
solidated the Mississippi Central and the New Orleans, Jackson 
and Great Northern into the New Orleans, St. Louis and Chicago 
Railroad. Naturally McComb was president of the new corpora- 
tion, a system which friends claimed to be a great new trunk line 
ranking just below the Pennsylvania and the New York Central. 

However, the new consolidated company did not prosper. Its 
gross earnings in its first fiscal year (1874-1875) were no larger 
than the separate total gross earnings of the two predecessor com- 
panies in 1872, a year when the Cairo extension had not been 
completed. The relative lack of traffic, plus certain financial mis- 
management by McComb, resulted in net earnings barely suffi- 
cient to meet the interest due on the much enlarged funded debt. 
By the spring of 1875 McComb’s line had a large floating debt, 
and many of his employees had been unpaid for three months.* 
Hard pressed for cash, Colonel McComb liquidated certain assets 
of his road in June, 1875, selling his interest in the steamer H. S. 
McComb to the Illinois Central. 

The Illinois Central was acquiring other financial interests in 
the line to the South. Ever since the tripartite agreement of 
April, 1872, the Illinois Central had been gradually increasing 
its holdings of the bonds of the southern lines. Early in 1874 the 
Illinois Central officials offered to exchange their own 5 per cent 
sterling bonds for the 7 per cent bonds of the two southern roads. 
The Illinois Central soon held $5,000,000 of the southern bonds.** 


82 Minutes of the Stockholders Meeting, May 27, 1874, in Illinois Central Min- 
ute Book, Vol. II. 

33 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, July 4, 1874, p. 17; ibid., July 18, 
1874, p. 62. 

34.W. K. Ackerman to President Douglas, April 21, 1875, in In Letters to 
President Douglas, 1875. 

35 [llinois Central Minute Book, Vol. II, 285, 335; Ackerman, Historical Sketch 
of the Illinois Central Railroad, 112-13. 
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In the fall of 1875 Colonel McComb appealed to the northern 
road for new assistance. Admitting that he already owed the 
Illinois Central $300,000 in back bond interest, he asked for ad- 
ditional forbearance equal to the interest due the Illinois Central 
on the next four coupons. President Douglas and his board seri- 
ously considered the proposal but finally found it impractical 
and voted to refuse McComb any further credit.** When Mc- 
Comb failed to meet the interest payments due January 1, 1876, 
Douglas at once urged his board of directors to press for a receiv- 
ership. They delayed action a few weeks, but on February 26, 
1876, they started legal action to bring about the appointment 
of a receiver. 

The next two weeks were hectic ones as the Illinois Central 
representatives in New Orleans tried to outmaneuver McComb. 
Since so many of the company messages between the North and 
New Orleans passed over the telegraph line controlled by Mc- 
Comb’s road, the Illinois Central soon inaugurated a cipher code. 
Colonel McComb was given the appropriate code name of “sub- 
tle.” “Subtle” McComb gave his northern adversaries something 
to worry about. Late in February he started to push his own 
receivership proceedings. Though these efforts failed, he did 
destroy vital company records and also managed to collect pri- 
vately and retain much of his company’s February traffic revenue, 
estimated at $100,000.** 

But McComb could not prevent the receivership. Within a 
few weeks Junius B. Alexander of New York was appointed re- 
ceiver for the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern, and 
General Rufus Polk Neely became the receiver for the Mississippi 
Central. They co-operated with the Illinois Central, permitting 
the general management of both lines to be placed in the ex- 
perienced hands of James C. Clarke, general manager of the Illi- 
nois Central.** While Clarke concerned himself with efficient 
train operation and proper maintenance, Acting President Wil- 


36 Illinois Central Minute Book, Vol. II, 397, 399, 401. 

37 Charles E. Whitehead to John M. Douglas, March 1, 1876; W. H. Osborn 
to President Douglas, March 2, 1876, in In Letters to President Douglas; tele- 
graimi, Osborn to Whitehead, March 3, 1876, in Miscellaneous Legal Records 
Book, Mississippi Central Railroad, 207. 

38 [llinois Central Minute Book, Vol. II, 478-79; Poor's Manual of the Railroads 
of the United States for 1877-1878, 814. 
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liam K. Ackerman, Osborn, and other Illinois Central officials 
pushed the reorganization and foreclosure proceedings. 

During the spring and summer of 1877 Illinois Central pur- 
chasing committees succeeded in buying both lines at foreclosure 
sales. Shortly thereafter, on November 8, 1877, the two lines 
were consolidated to form a new company, the Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans Railroad.*® Osborn was president of the line, 
and a majority of the board of directors represented the inter- 
ests of the Illinois Central. Early in 1882 the relationship be- 
tween the two roads was made permanent when the Illinois 
Central negotiated a four-hundred-year lease of the southern 
road. When the lease went into effect, January 1, 1883, the line 
of the Illinois Central, for all practical purposes, extended to New 
Orleans and the Gulf. 

An ambition that had preceded the Civil War had at last been 
realized. By the early 1880's the Illinois Central was becoming 
the “Main Line of Mid-America.” The road of Stephen A. Doug- 
las, of George B. McClellan, and of William H. Osborn was in 
the South to stay. 


%9 Poor's Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1882, 473. 
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Democrats in the Doldrums: 
Virginia and the Democratic 
National Convention of 1904 


By RICHARD B. DOSS 


Wiarras JENNINGS BRYAN WAS CRUCIFIED ON A CROSS OF 
silver. In 1896, on behalf of the forgotten men, the poverty- 
ridden farmers and laborers of the South and West, he had 
shouted at the sound-money, pro-big-business Republicans and 
Democrats that “you shall not cracify mankind on a cross of gold.” 
The thirty-six-year-old Bryan had advocated the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver as the panacea for the lingering mal- 
effects of the depressed economy. “More like a professional 
hypnotist or an actor with baffled aspirations than like a leader, 
he had won the Democratic nomination for President, only to be 
resoundingly defeated by the national electorate.” 

Down in defeat with Bryan had gone the political hopes of 
the South, a section which since the Civil War had enjoyed only 
the scantiest of national political honors.* Again in 1900 the 
Democrats had selected the Nebraska Commoner as the man to 
break the hold of Mark Hanna’s Republican party, and again 
Bryan, principally supported by the South, had gone down in 
defeat. 

Virginians, who asked “How long must the South remain in a 
state of probation and tutelage before it is permitted to partici- 


1 J. C. Long, Bryan, the Great Commoner ( New York, 1928), 88. See Allen W. 
Moger, The Rebuilding of the Old Dominion: A Study in Economic, Social, and 
Political Transition from 1880 to 1902 (Ann Arbor, 1940), 102, for the effects of 
the depression in Virginia. 

This paper won first place in the 1953 graduate history essay contest sponsored 
annually by the University of Virginia History C c 

2 Morris R. Werner, Bryan (New York, 1929), 

3C. Vann Woodward, Origins of the New Pi 9 1877-1913 (Baton Rouge, 
1948), 456-57, gives a survey of Southerners in national offices since the Civil War. 
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pate in political honors?” had given Bryan a large majority both 
in 1896 and 1900, hoping to land a cabinet post and more patron- 
age for their leaders.* Even the bolting Gold Democrats of Vir- 
ginia, though they accused the Bryanites of using the free-silver 
platform “for revolutionizing society, overthrowing order and 
plundering those who have accumulated savings,” had not loos- 
ened Bryan’s grip on the Old Dominion.® 

The principal reason for Bryan’s victories in Virginia, other 
than the Democratic tradition, had been the effectiveness of 
senior United States Senator John Warwick Daniel from Lynch- 
burg. He was “a high-toned, picturesque Virginia gentleman 
[who] showed off well and [was] a man of brilliant talents.”* 
Above all, he was an oratorical genius who could impose his will 
on Virginians and make them like it. 

Affectionately called “Major,” or the “Lame Lion of Lynch- 
burg” because a Minié ball had shattered his thigh bone in 1864 
at the battle of the Wilderness and forced him to walk on crutches 
the rest of his life, Daniel had defeated corrupt, Negro-supported 
Readjuster William Mahone in the United States Senate race in 
1885.7 This victory signified the complete rejuvenation of the 
Democratic party, split by factional disputes since the war. It 
was Daniel, a scholarly lawyer and internationally recognized 
lawbook author, who was considered the keenest student of the 
free-silver monetary arguments upon which Bryan had tried to 
capitalize: “There are only two men in Washington who know 
all about the silver question. One is [William M.] Stewart of 
Nevada, who owns all the silver, and the other is Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia, who hasn’t got a cent.”* 

John W. Daniel had been quick to see the limited appeal of 
the silver crusade that Bryan had conducted in 1896. He had 
urged the Democrats to modify their key monetary plank in 1900 
and to concentrate on other issues, but without success. Daniel 
himself, even after this policy defeat, had taken to the stump and 


4 Charlottesville Daily Progress, June 23, 1904. 

5 Richmond Times, August 15, 1896; Moger, Rebuilding the Old Dominion, 113; 
William D. Sheldon, Populism in the Old Dominion: Virginia Farm Politics, 
1885-1900 (Princeton, 1935), 138. 

6 Salem ( Va.) Times-Register and Sentinel, June 23, 1904. 

7 Sylvia D. Vecellio, “John Warwick Daniel, the Lame Lion of Lynchburg” 
(M.A. thesis, University of Virginia, 1950), 33. 

8 Quoted in Moger, Rebuilding the Old Dominion, 92. 
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“walked up” enough voters to increase Bryan’s majority in the 
state by 11,000 in 1900.° The Lame Lion knew, however, that 
other Old Dominion leaders and voters, who had followed Bryan 
loyally to another national defeat, were “becoming restless.”° 

As the convention and campaign of 1904 approached, southern 
leaders, “unable to stem the tide of reactionism . . . reversed 
course with what grace they could.”"' Agrarians such as Daniel, 
Representative John Sharp Williams of Mississippi, and even 
Pitchfork Ben Tillman of South Carolina agreed with the business 
spokesmen and ultraconservatives like Thomas Fortune Ryan, a 
Nelson County Virginian whose fortunes were being made in 
New York, when he insisted that the party purge itself and set 
its face “against those new follies of budding state-socialism” 
represented by Bryan.’* Daniel and a friend, “small, tricky . . . 
spoilsman” David Bennett Hill of New York, decided that they 
could break the fruitless southern alliance with the West and 
effect an alliance of the South with the ultraconservative East." 
To nominate a conservative eastern candidate who, after winning, 
would pay his debts to the bloc of southern voters, and to put 
an end to the “un-American” practice of ignoring Southerners for 
“exalted political posts” such as the vice-presidency or cabinet 
appointments, were the aims of the new strategy." 

There were several likely choices for the East-South coalition. 
Ex-President Grover Cleveland, who called for a “safe” platform 
and a “sane” candidate, was preferred by many Easterners be- 
eause he could capture the hearts of the “million and more con- 
servative and independent citizens whose votes decide Presi- 
dential elections.”’* Arthur Pue Gorman, powerful and respected 


® Richard B. Doss, “The Public Career of John W. Daniel, Spokesman of the 
New Conservatism” (M.A. thesis, University of Virginia, 1952), 133, 136-37. 

10 Charlottesville Daily Progress, June 23, 1904. 

11 Woodward, Origins of the New South, 459. 

12 Quoted, ibid., 458. 

13 Allan Nevins, Grover Cleveland: A Study in Courage (New York, 1932), 
246-47. 

14 Charlottesville Daily Progress, June 23, 1904. For earlier evidence of the 
Virginia swing to the East note that Daniel and the delegation favored Elliott M. 
Danforth of New York for Vice President in 1900, Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
July 7, 1900. Daniel said his strategy was aimed toward “the rehabilitation of 
Southern influence in the national councils.” Washington Star, June 14, 1904. 

15 New York World, January 17, 1904. But Thomas S. Martin considered 
Cleveland “very distasteful to the South.” Martin to Thomas Nelson Page, June 
29, 1904, in Thomas Nelson Page Papers (Duke University Library ). 
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senior senator from Maryland who had recently reinstigated 
caucus control of the Democratic senators, had more appeal to 
Southerners, but was opposed by the Hill forces.’ Newspaper 
magnate William Randolph Hearst was out of the question; be- 
sides having a large western backing, he was “a grotesque and 
horrible hobgoblin” to most Virginians and many other South- 
erners. “Let us instruct against Hearst if necessary but leave our 
delegates otherwise free,” cried the Richmond News-Leader.™ 
Federal Judge George Gray of Delaware, ex-Secretary of State 
Richard Olney of Massachusetts, or even Virginia’s Daniel were 
considered good possibilities for the presidency.'* 

But the favorite of the coalition was fifty-two-year-old Judge 
Alton B. Parker, “a tall, well-built, vigorous man of the old- 
fashioned American type,” who had managed Hill’s successful 
campaign for governor of New York earlier.’® Parker was the 
silent type. Bryan described him as “an interrogation mark” be- 
cause he would make no pronouncements on policy; but he was 
preferable to a dogmatic candidate like Bryan who, by the same 
terminology, was “a full stop.”*° 

Regardless of the choice, it was certain that by convention time, 
July 6, 1904, the southern leaders of the party would have an 
eastern man picked out: “. . . the minority will no longer re- 
semble a mob, without direction, policy, or order. . . . they can- 
not be stampeded by blatherskite oratory [as they had been by 
Bryan in 1896]. . . . the great bulk of their 318 delegates [and 
159 electoral votes] will enter the convention under definite lead- 
ership.”*' John Daniel of Virginia was the leader. 

During the winter and spring the inner circles of the party 
were buzzing with activity. Public statements about a candidate 
were as confusing as they were groundless. In January, Bryan, 
who sheepishly disclaimed interest in the nomination, but was 
determined that no Democratic candidate would be allowed to 
make as good a showing as he had, said a dark horse would win.” 

16 [bid., December 16, 1903. 

17 Richmond News-Leader, April 19, 1904. 

18 Richmond Times-Dispatch, July 7, 1904. 

19 New York World, November 29, 1903. 

2° Richmond News-Leader, April 2, 1904. 
21 James Creelman, “The Democratic Outlook,” in New York World, November 

Fen 
” hs Journal, cited in Harrisonburg (Va.) Daily News, March 29, 1904; 
New York World, January 16, 1904. 
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Kentucky's Senator J. C. S. Blackburn said he would rather have 
Theodore Roosevelt in the White House than Cleveland.** And 
dethroned Tammany leader Richard Croker was trying to swing 
the East to Bryan, while the new Tammany leader and archenemy 
of Hill, Charles F. Murphy, boomed Cleveland.** “Virginia’s 
Tribune,” Daniel, shrewdly proclaimed, “It is too early for Demo- 
crats to talk about such things,” though Congressmen Claude A. 
Swanson, William A. Jones, and Carter Glass, along with State 
Democratic Chairman J. Taylor Ellyson, were publicizing their 
approval of Parker.*® Only in April, when the Hill Democrats 
won a bitter battle in New York's state convention and instructed 
for Parker, did Daniel make a public statement favoring Parker. 

Southern eyes had been focused on the action of the New York 
state convention. Since it had formally allotted its seventy-eight 
votes to Parker, Southerners generally conceded that the coalition 
strategy would work, and they proceeded for the most part to 
instruct their delegations to vote for Parker.** Not so in Virginia. 

The meeting of the Virginia Democratic convention at Rich- 
mond in June, 1904, was as marked by controversy as had been 
the bitter gathering of the same group to decide upon calling a 
disfranchising constitutional convention in Norfolk in 1900. Dan- 
iel, who polled the highest number of votes in the 1904 state 
convention for delegate-at-large to the national convention, led 
the group which insisted that the state’s delegates go to St. Louis 
uninstructed, as was the tradition.** An uninstructed delegation, 
he maintained, would be free to act in the best interests of the 
state and of the South after arriving in the convention city and 
being informed of last-minute developments on the presidential 
nomination race. 

Daniel was opposed in the fight against instructions by a 
youthful Staunton lawyer, Allen Caperton Braxton, another dele- 
gate-at-large to the national convention and hence one of “the 
big four” in the state, who was also being boomed as a likely 
vice-presidential candidate by New Yorkers because he was “not 

23 New York World, November 12, 1903. 

24 [bid.. November 28, 1903; Long, Bryan, 182. 

25 New York World, November 12, 1903. 

26 Georgia (26), Louisiana (18), Mississippi (20), Tennessee (24), Texas (36), 
Arkansas (18), all instructed; Alabama and North Carolina “indorsed” Parker. 


Ibid., June 22, 25, 1904. 
27 Richmond News-Leader, June 11, 12, 1904. 
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a relic, nor simply a smooth politician, but a virile member of the 
younger set, who has hot blood in him” and had “triumphed over 
all the brains and power that corporate wealth could array against 
him” in 1902 when he led the battle for a state corporation com- 
mission.** The Braxton opposition to Daniel was bolstered by 
William A. Jones, famous as a leader of the forces attempting to 
get direct primary nominations of United States senators, and by 
former national delegate, prominent editor, and congressman 
from Lynchburg’s sixth district, Carter Glass.*° 
The battle for instructions had been unexpected: 


There will be no serious fight as to instruction [because there are a 
great many other controversial matters]. The apparent rivalry be- 
tween the friends of Senator Daniel and Mr. Braxton in regard to the 
vice-presidency, and the fight between Senator Martin and Governor 
Montague for the former's seat in the Senate, together with the fight 
for the governor's chair [between Judge William H. Mann and Claude 
Swanson] creates a political situation which has not been equalled in 
Virginia in years for its delicacy and widespread manifestations. . . . 
There is not a Senator or Congressman who does not look carefully 
before he says anything to ascertain the effect it will have upon some 
of these controversies.*° 
These issues were considered crucial because the state’s first 
Democratic direct-primary nomination of United States senators 
would take place in the summer of 1905; a split in the party 
might well come prematurely in this 1904 state gathering as a 
result of mounting tensions and the desire for a showdown before 
the new election process actually began. The feud between 
Daniel’s backers and Braxton’s men was halted, however, when 
Braxton stated in a public letter on June 4 that he was withdraw- 
ing in favor of Daniel as the state’s vice-presidential aspirant; no 
alignment of Democratic factions behind these two leaders would 
come in 1904.*' 


28 Ibid., April 27, May 14, 1904; R. D. Haislip to Charles P. Sapp, March 29, 
1903, in Braxton Papers (Alderman Library, University of Virginia). Braxton 
spoke in New York in February before the Southern Society. In May he was 
warmly toasted by Judge C. F. Moore and “The Virginians” at the Waldorf. “The 
big four” was a term used by newspapers throughout the state. The delegates-at- 
large and their votes were: Daniel, 1,414; Martin, 1,387; Montague, 1,057; and 
Braxton, 938. 

29 New York World, June 11, 1904. 

30 Richmond News-Leader, May 22, 1904. 


31 [bid., June 4, 1904. 
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The county delegates to the state convention, which opened 
in Richmond on June 9, clearly preferred short, sturdy, sandy- 
haired Scottsville lawyer Thomas Staples Martin for re-election 
as the state’s junior senator and showed their preference in the 
routine balloting for delegates-at-large to the national conven- 
tion.** So large was Martin’s margin over Montague thought to 
be that he was said to be “absolutely controlling the state con- 
vention.”** No factional dispute would come in an early test of 
Martin’s hold on his Senate seat. Mann was likewise a firm fav- 
orite to win the nomination for governor in the Democratic 
primary in 1905. The only way to test openly the strength of 
the Martin-Daniel senatorial clique which controlled the Old 
Dominion’s politics was to demand instructions for Parker, a 
move the clique would resist with all its energy. 

Shortly after the routine business of the state convention was 
completed, William A. Jones, realizing that there was little chance 
of defeating Daniel and Martin, attempted to have a compromise 
resolution passed. It stated that the sentiment of Virginia was 
for Parker, though the delegates “enjoy the confidence of the 
Virginia convention” and might employ “a free hand.” In reply 
to Jones, Daniel jumped to his feet and blurted that the resolution 
was an “implied and honorary instruction, equally as binding.”™ 
Carter Glass, calling for a showdown, demanded a recorded vote 
on the Jones resolution. Daniel's side won, 818 to 728, certainly 
not an overwhelming victory, but Virginia’s Martin-Daniel olig- 
archy moved on to St. Louis nonetheless in complete control of 
the twenty-four votes for a presidential nominee and a platform.” 

Before going to St. Louis Daniel tried to mollify the large seg- 
ment of the people of Virginia who had wanted instructions: 
“The wrong impression has gone forth if anyone thinks Virginia 
is against Parker,” he said.** He did not add that if the Parker 
boom suddenly collapsed—a remote possibility—at the last minute, 


32 James Adam Bear, Jr., “Thomas Staples Martin, A Study in Virginia Politics, 
1883-1896” (M.A. thesis, University of Virginia, 1952), 10-11. 

33 Richmond News-Leader, June 8, 1904. 

34 [bid., June 4, 1904. 

35 New York World, June 11, 1904. V. O. Key, Southern Politics in State and 
Nation (New York, 1949), 19-22, gives an account of the senatorial clique and 
the Virginia oligarchy which had its origins in the era of Daniel and Martin. 

36 Lynchburg Daily Evening Advance, June 15, 1904; Washington Star, June 
14, 1904: New York World, June 15, 1904. 
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Virginia would jump to the winner’s bandwagon at the earliest 
possible stage. 

The third week in June the Republican national convention 
met in Chicago. It was considered by Democrats to be “the most 
listless and spiritless convention of a real party the country has 
ever seen. . . . it opened with a yawn .. . and ended with a 
chill.”"** Thomas F. Ryan, an intriguing if not unique figure with 
his firsthand political interest both in the South and the East, 
declared: 

The feature which stands out in the work of the republican national 
convention . . . was not its prearranged nomination of . . . Roose- 
velt or the stand-pat attitude on the tariff. Its real spirit is found in 
that deliberate declaration about southern representation—a_ spirit 
which foreshadows a new force bill and makes inevitable a concerted 
movement to revive all the evil passions to which such an appeal is 
made. 

Until recently this idea has had in it nothing more serious than . 

the idle talk of a few hotheads. . . . [Now] the bloody shirt is resur- 
rected as a party banner.** 
Such bold declarations against the Republican plank—which 
threatened to reduce southern representation because the new 
disfranchising constitutions of the South were not consistent with 
the federal Constitution—were considered unnecessary by more 
experienced politicians than Ryan. They knew that the South 
was already teeming with revenge for Roosevelt's highhanded, 
pro-Negro policy in the South; solidifying opinion against the 
wavers of the bloody shirt was not necessary. Rather it was more 
important to find an issue which would appeal to voters who were 
less unified than those of the South in their convictions and poll- 
ing habits. | 

The Virginia delegation took its final formal action on July 5, 
the day after its arrival in St. Louis and the day before the open- 
ing of the Democratic national convention. Ryan, who was the 
delegate from the tenth district of Virginia, made one last attempt 
to swing the Virginia unit vote to Gorman just before the meeting, 
but he was talked out of it by Daniel, Martin, and Henry D. 
Flood.** The Virginians voted unanimously for Judge Parker, by 


87 Baltimore Sun, cited in Richmond News-Leader, June 22, 1904. 


38 Salem ( Va.) Times-Register and Sentinel, June 30, 1904. 
39 MS. Account of the Convention of 1904 by Allen Caperton Braxton, July 11, 
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now the firmly established favorite to get the nomination. Their 
most important action, however, was not this vote for Parker, or 
even the selection upon Daniel's motion of Martin as chairman 
of the delegation, but rather the selection of Daniel as Virginia’s 
representative on the national platform committee, where “the 
real fight will be.”*® A New York man who was present at this 
meeting of the Virginia delegation afterwards remarked that he 
“intended to advise Tammany to send some of its people to take 
lessons in the art of running a political machine smoothly. . . . 
the meeting was in session six or eight minutes and did its work 
without a hitch. . . . Everything had been arranged and there 
was no need for a suggestion or place for an objection.”*! Martin 
was primarily responsible for such a compliment; he could “give 
Mr. Hill cards and spades and beat him at any political game” so 
apt was he in the management of all phases of political affairs.** 

Almost all of the leading professional politicians in the national 
party were intent upon gaining a seat on the platform committee, 
and the chairmanship of it was considered the political plum of 
the convention of 1904.** A sound platform was the key to vic- 
tory, but the leaders were sharply divided on what constituted a 
sound platform. The chairman of the platform committee would 
choose the subcommittee to make the original draft, and he would 
also occupy the key position in winning its acceptance by the 
full committee and the convention without serious modifications. 
Major Daniel, like the others, aspired to pluck the plum. 

Before the opening session of the platform committee, the con- 
vention delegates jammed into the St. Louis Coliseum, where the 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson was the sole exhibit of bygone faces, 
to hear the keynote address by Mississippi's John Sharp Williams, 
House minority leader, University of Virginia law school grad- 
uate, and a chief aspirant to the chairmanship of the platform 





1904, p. 3, in Braxton Papers; hereafter cited as Braxton Account. Braxton par- 
ticipated in every important backstage meeting, even being appointed super- 
numerary to the platform committee by its chairman, Daniel, and compiled an 
excellent thirty-four page, typewritten, firsthand account. 

40 New York World, July 1, 1904. 

41 Richmond News-Leader, July 12, 1904. 

42 Tbid., July 7, 1904. 

43 George C. Osborn, John Sharp Williams (Baton Rouge, 1943), 115; New 
York World, July 1, 1904, for Hill and Gorman; ibid., November 23, 1903, for 
Bryan. 
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committee.** At the height of Williams’ “clever, sarcastic, ironical” 
denunciation of Republicans and their policies, 


Senator Daniel rose slowly and impressively from his seat [on the 
speaker's platform]. . . . With a look of grave concern .. . [he] 
slowly reached his hand around into his tail pocket of his coat. . . , 
The rumor flew that Daniel had risen to contradict Williams. 

The orator paused and looked toward Daniel. The Senator was 
searching the other tail pocket. . . . The suspense grew great. 

Then a look of satisfaction crept over Mr. Daniel’s face and smiling 
kindly he sat down. 

“Daniel found his chewing tobacco,” whispered a delegate.*® 


With Williams’ final words the convention heard the committee 
appointments. Daniel was selected as chairman of the platform 
committee; he had plucked the political plum. The convention 
adjourned, and all ears were now ringing, not with comments on 
the keynote address, but with speculative comments on what 
would come out of the Daniel committee—or pockets. 

That evening of July 6 Daniel announced the subcommittee for 
drafting the platform: Bryan, Hill, Benjamin T. Cable of Illinois, 
John P. Poe of Maryland, Benjamin F. Shively of Indiana, Charles 
S. Hamlin of Massachusetts, Robert E. Pattison of Pennsylvania, 
Henry G. Davis of West Virginia, and Fred T. DuBois of Idaho. 
By a vote of the full committee Bryanite Francis G. Newlands 
of Nevada was added.** Daniel, as chairman, was the sole 
spokesman of deep South interests, an anomalous position for the 
coalition chieftain whose friendship with David B. Hill was com- 
mon knowledge. Perhaps the major knew that it was wiser to 
leave the deep South spokesmen out until the final committee 
meeting, where they could more effectively work as a compromis- 
ing force between the two extremist factions so much in evidence 
in the subcommittee. There were five pronounced Bryanites and 
five staunch eastern conservatives on the subcommittee; Daniel 
sat at the head of the long table, which clearly divided these two 
elements, as the symbol of the southern element of the conserva- 
tive coalition, a group which hoped to rule by compromise. 

44 Charlottesville Daily Progress, July 11, 1904. 

45 Richmond News-Leader, July 7, 1904. 

46 Daniel to Braxton, July 15, 1904, in Braxton Papers; hereafter cited as Daniel 


Account. This sixteen-page reply to the Braxton Account gives additional firsthand 
information on the behind-the-scenes action. 
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The meeting of the drafting subcommittee, which was later 
condemned in Virginia for not being “forceful enough” in its 
conservatism, and the meeting of the full committee, whose mem- 
bers were in session sixteen hours the afternoon and night of 
July 7-8 without sleep or food, were nothing less than sen- 
sational.** 

The crises, as was expected, arose over three proposals by 
Bryan. They hardly conformed to “the most pronounced con- 
servatism” so ardently desired by most Southerners and East- 
erners.** First of these proposals was the monetary plan. Bryan 
wanted a general confirmation of the free coinage of silver, buga- 
boo of the past two Democratic defeats. Joe Bailey of Texas, 
Senate minority leader, wanted no mention of the money question 
at all, agreeing that silence on that question meant an implied 
acceptance of the gold standard which Congress had formally 
established in March, 1900. The eastern conservatives, supported 
by Daniel, wanted “a formal and official recognition of the death 
[of the money issue].” Bailey and Williams, however, were “op- 
posed to writing its epitaph in the platform. . . . [They] believed 
it was wise to let a sleeping dog lie.” The subcommittee voted 
seven to three in favor of a gold plank, or formal recognition 
of the gold standard. Upon the insistence of Bailey, Williams, 
and rabid prohibitionist Edward Carmack of Tennessee, it was 
dropped by the full committee.*” 

David B. Hill's gold plot, revealed by the New York World, 
had miscarried. “It is the plan to fool Mr. Bryan with a gold 
plank,” the World said. “It will be presented gravely and the 
expectation is that Mr. Bryan will have a conniption. After the 
fight has been prolonged the plank will be modified to some ex- 
tent, and Mr. Bryan thus lulled into the thought that he has won 
a great victory, while the compromise will not be either unsafe 
or insane.’ Instead of being modified, however, the gold plank 
was dropped completely, and the victory was clearly one for the 
deep South, with Virginia being left out of the glory of the inner 
circle along with the East. The Bryan forces and even the Parker 

47 Richmond News-Leader, July 9, 12, 1904. 

48 Senator Augustus O. Bacon of Georgia, quoted in Salem (Va.) Times- 
Register and Sentinel, April 7, 1904. 


49 Braxton Account, 10-13; Daniel Account. 
50 New York World, July 4, 1904. 
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journals were inclined to say that Bryan had won a victory on 
the monetary plank. This was hardly true. Fred Harper, Daniel's 
son-in-law and official secretary of the committee, stated that the 
absence of a monetary plank was unquestionably a Bryan defeat, 
since Bryan “preferred even a gold plank to silence on the issue.”™ 

Bryan further desired a resolution in the platform favoring a 
federal income tax. He frankly admitted that he did not want to 
accomplish this change in federal taxation by a constitutional 
amendment.*” As a result, he was again defeated. Southerners 
felt it was simply “antagonizing the decisions of the courts,” since 
the Supreme Court in 1895 had held that an income tax levied by 
a congressional act was unconstitutional;** and the moneyed inter- 
ests led by Hill insisted that it would be fatal in New York and 
at least four other conservative eastern states to adopt Bryan's 
income tax proposal.** Thus Bryan was forced to withdraw this 
suggestion and again admit defeat. 

Bryan also attempted to have “a specific remedy” for trust and 
corporation abuses included in the platform. His plank would 
have stated, as had the 1900 Bryan proposal, that “no corporation 
be permitted to engage in interstate commerce until it had estab- 
lished before the proper tribunal that it had no water in its stock, 
and that it had never attempted to monopolize the sale of any 
article.” Bryan was willing to accept any specific remedy which 
“any political quack might suggest” in lieu of his proposal, but 
he insisted on a specific remedy. Bryan’s cohort, Francis New- 
lands, more famous for his Reclamations Act of 1902 than for 
his opposition to big business, made the only alternate proposal 
to the committee: “that no corporation should engage in inter- 
state commerce whose gross annual income was over five million 
dollars, and that no manufacturing company should engage in 
interstate business which had more than one plant.” 

This generally hostile attitude toward the trusts was popular 
in Virginia where “farmers have discovered that the steel trust 


51 Braxton Account, 14. Harper’s observations are written in the margin of 
Daniel’s copy of this account; hence a third source of firsthand information on the 
behind-the-scenes action is available, and though all three are presented from 
essentially the same viewpoint, they reveal no willingness not to disagree. 

52 Braxton Account, 9. 

53 [bid., 7. 

54 [bid., 9; New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

55 [bid., 6-7. 
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has added $1.00 to the price of every plow, that the wire trust 
has put the price so high that they can hardly afford to fence their 
fields, that the lumber trust has increased by fifty per cent. the 
cost of the barns they build, that the twine trust is taking robber 
toll from his wheat crop, and that the labor trust has made help 
a rare and ruinous delicacy.”** But neither Bryan nor Newlands 
could come up with a specific plan which would please both the 
farmers and the conservative politicians on the platform commit- 
tee. Daniel denounced the proposals as “impracticable and in- 
quisitorial,”** and they were regarded by the Easterners as some 
of those “wild populistic notions.”"** The committee was content 
to resolve to enforce existing antitrust laws and to pass new ones 
in due time if necessary. This mild plank, vigorously opposed by 
Bryan, reflected the pronounced conservatism which pervaded 
the minds of Democrats in 1904. 

During the wearing, all-night session of the platform commit- 
tee, Bryan had not accepted defeat gracefully. He “insulted every 
man who opposed him” over a period of about eight hours.*” He 
called Hill a lifelong liar and brutally “asked [a seventy-year-old 
delegate from Ohio] whether he was there as the representative 
of the trusts or in the interests of the Democratic Party. The old 
man replied with dignity and calmness: I was a Democrat before 
you were born. . . . I voted for you, sir, when to do so meant 
almost social and commercial ostracism. . . . my personal in- 
tegrity has never been questioned.” Yet Bryan continued to 
ignore his friends’ pleas for decorum and personal restraint. Even 
a blistering rebuke by Joe Bailey did not halt his tirade against 
the distinguished personalities of his party." “It was only when 
Senator Daniel interposed that Mr. Bryan seemed to come to 
something like reason and propriety.”"* So enraged had the ma- 
jority of the committee members become that they clamored for 
a continuation of Daniel’s “bitter, scathing reply” to Bryan. But 
the acting chairman, Ben Tillman, and a blind delegate from 


56 Staunton Augusta County Argus, May 21, 1904. 

57 Daniel Account. 

58 Lynchburg Daily Evening Advance, June 7, 1904. 

59 Braxton Account, 10. 

6 Richmond News-Leader, July 12, 1904. 

61 Braxton Account, 12-13. 

62 Richmond News-Leader, July 12, 1904. 

63 Pittsburgh Press, cited in Lynchburg Daily Evening Advance, July 12, 1904. 
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South Dakota prevailed successfully upon Daniel to stop “raking 
Bryan over the coals.” 

Bryan, once the spellbinding dictator of the inner circle of 
Democrats, had lost favor during the spring for his reviling of 
every possible Democratic candidate and was now held in dis- 
repute by the powers of the party as a stubborn, impudent scoun- 
drel. That he was obstinate and uncompromising was probably 
implied in this contemporary description of the broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested Nebraskan: “. . . mounted on his square shoulders 
... Was a square head . . . founded on a jaw as a squarehewn and 
indomitable as if cut from the living rock.”™ 

Between the sessions of Daniel’s committees on July 7 Parker 
had been nominated on the first ballot. The following day, how- 
ever, the New Yorker created chaos on the platform issues when 
he wired that he considered the gold standard “irrevocably estab- 
lished.” As a result the question, “What did no monetary plank 
mean?” was reasked in many forms. The party leaders, and 
especially the platform committee, were forced by the Parker 
telegram to explain their silence on the heretofore debatable issue 
of monetary policy. The conservative leadership appears to have 
fallen again to Virginians. 

The arrival of the Parker telegram was soon known by all the 
inner circle of the party, and by late Friday afternoon, July 8, 
even such an astute political manipulator as Virginia's Tom Mar- 
tin was observed “talking in a very excited manner” to Thomas 
Fortune Ryan in one corner of the Coliseum. Martin told Ryan 
that Parker was “practically declining the nomination unless the 
gold standard were restored,” that despite his own protests Na- 
tional Committee Chairman William F. Sheehan was going to 
read the telegram to the whole convention, and that “we were 
ruined.” 

The most dramatic reaction to the Parker telegram occurred 
on the speaker’s platform. Ben Tillman, one of many southern 
Democrats whom Daniel had swung to the Parker side, having 


*4 Lynchburg Daily Evening Advance, July 9, 1904. 

65 Werner, Bryan, 79; his source is not cited. Tom Martin became “completely 
disgusted” with Bryan, who, Martin said, “played very largely the role of a 
demagogue” at St. Louis in 1904. Thomas S. Martin to John W. Daniel, Septem- 
ber 3, 1906, in John W. Daniel Papers (Duke University ). 

66 Braxton Account, 22. 
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heard of the telegram, came up to Daniel “in a towering rage.” 
Tillman blamed Daniel for his own lack of political consistency— 
backing an eastern conservative—and for promoting a candidate 
who would not accept party decisions, vague or not. Though 
Tillman continued “his red-hot tirade, swearing and shedding 
floods of tears by turns,” the soft answers of Daniel who “never 
felt despair one minute because [he] had seen the panics at First 
Manassas, Malvern Hill . . . and the Wilderness,” finally quieted 
Tillman.” 

Meanwhile Braxton and Martin were collaborating in an at- 
tempt to bring order out of the heightening uncertainty, at least 
in the high command of the party. At Braxton’s suggestion the 
New York delegation, Poe of Maryland, Carmack of Tennessee, 
Tillman, Williams, and the Virginians “withdrew to a corner of 
the hall, requesting the police to keep back the crowd until we 
could confer. In the meantime, the hubbub in the house had 
grown to an uproar. Garbled copies of the telegram [stating that 
Parker had] demanded the restoration of the gold plank, in of- 
fensive language [were being circulated in the crowd]... . 
many of [the delegates] denounced Mr. Parker for his supposed 
action with the deepest and bitterest anathemas. [The] informal 
conference produced no results. . . . About this time, the Con- 
vention, being in an uproar, adjourned.” 

After the adjournment Braxton suggested another conference 
at the Southern Hotel and made all the arrangements, including 
a room for the meeting. When the leaders finally assembled, 
“they all sat about, waiting . . . for the New York men to move; 
but they seemed perfectly dazed. They made no suggestion . . . 
but merely said that they were at their wits’ ends . . . and were 
willing to do anything that anybody else would suggest.” There- 
upon Braxton took the floor and suggested that “it would not do 
to allow this body to go to pieces.” The Parker telegram had been 
misunderstood, Braxton continued; the nominee merely intended 
to inform the convention of his monetary views and to make cer- 
tain that they were not inconsistent with the silence in the plat- 
form on the monetary question. Parker had sent the telegram in 
order to give the convention ample time to replace him if his 

67 Champ Clark, My Quarter Century of American Politics (2 vols., New York, 


1920), II, 150; Daniel Account. 
68 Braxton Account, 23. 
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interpretation of its silence on money was incorrect. Braxton and 
Martin then presented drafts of an appropriate reply to be sent 
to Parker and of a resolution to be approved by the convention. 
At this point Daniel and Williams entered the conference; they 
had been discussing similar measures. The conference quickly 
accepted the so-called Williams resolution, essentially the same 
as the Braxton-Martin proposals, which was presented to the con- 
vention, accepted, and forwarded to Parker by wire. This reso- 
lution stated that silence on the monetary question was not 
intended to reaffirm free silver but rather to acknowledge the 
existing gold standard; Parker's views were harmonious with 
those of the convention and there was no reason why he should 
not accept the nomination.” 

During the debate in the convention on the Williams resolution, 
however, Bryan had again succeeded in making an unpleasant 
spectacle of himself in the eyes of the conservatives. One last 
time he had demanded the insertion of the silver plank, proclaim- 
ing that he alone “had kept the faith” of the true party principles. 
A Virginian said that Bryan’s final antics were “puerile and insult- 
ing” maneuvers to discredit Parker by misconstruing his tele- 
gram."° 

With the adoption of the Williams resolution the platform 
crises had ended and conservative control had held fast. Daniel 
in one last shrewd maneuver thwarted any possible open fight 
on the platform—an open debate having been dreaded above all 
else by everyone, Bryan included, for it might have thrown the 
convention into interminable turmoil and resulted in an open 
split of the party. Following the afternoon session—when the dis- 
cussion on the Parker telegram had erupted—Daniel resolved to 
plot carefully his course in the evening session, when he would 
have to present the platform for formal adoption. He obtained 
the consent of Champ Clark, permanent chairman of the conven- 
tion, and of Bryan and others, to use a legitimate parliamentary 
move to prevent the possibility of open debate. The procedure 
was to move “the previous question” and then to move adoption 
of the platform—which was actually the previous question—with- 
out relinquishing the floor. Moving the previous question would 

69 [hid., 23-24. 
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eliminate the possibility of open debate, or any debate at all, and 
the simultaneous motion to adopt the platform would insure im- 
mediate voting.” 

That evening, Daniel, physically feeble after an exhausting 
week, read the platform in a voice “so weak and low as not to 
be audible ten feet distant.” Then the parliamentary procedure 
was followed as previously agreed upon by Daniel and Clark. 
The delegates, “hot to suffocation,” gladly accepted the maneuver, 
and “the platform was carried with a whoop.” Irish Bourke Coch- 
ran, who, just as Daniel had calculated, “was lying in wait loaded 
to the muzzle with a speech” attacking the platform and Parker, 
was denied even an opportunity to score a last-minute reversal 
and “left the hall in a high dudgeon.”™ 

The platform, with its evasive money stand, with a weak anti- 
trust plank, and with no income-tax plank, was hardly the type 
that would sway independent voters. It denounced “protection- 
ism as a robbery of the many to enrich the few” and favored a 
tariff for revenue only; it condemned irresponsible colonial ex- 
ploitation and imperialism; it included a stern censure of “execu- 
tive usurpation”; and finally it declared that the racial question 
was not an issue in the 1904 election.** The conservatives and 
the South seemed happy enough. On with the selection of the 
vice-presidential candidate and adjournment! 

The scramble for the second place on the ballot was unusually 
interesting to those who were witnessing this sharp reversal in 
the course of Colonel Bryan’s Democratic party. George Tur- 
ner, an early favorite from the state of Washington, saw his boom 
suddenly collapse when he was accused of being a carpetbagger 
while serving as a federal marshal in Alabama during Reconstruc- 
tion; Delaware’s Gray likewise was ruled out because he held a 
Republican appointment to the federal bench. Daniel himself 
had predicted before the convention opened that a Midwesterner 
would be chosen to run with Parker.** The leading contenders 
from that section were Judson Harmon of Ohio and John W. Kern 
of Indiana. But by the morning after Parker’s nomination, Dan- 


71 Clark, My Quarter Century, Il, 142-43. 

72 [bid., 143. 

73 Official Report of the Proceedings of the National Democratic Convention . . . 
1904 .. . (New York, 1904), 144-45. 

74 Richmond News-Leader, June 15, 1904. 
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iel’s “own name was on the tongues of most southern delegates 
and a number of the northern and western ones.” The Virginia 
newspapers agreed that “it looks as if Daniel will be nominated 
even though he does not want it.””° 

Behind the scenes a final struggle among the strategists of the 
party had developed. The key question this time was, Should a 
southern man be allowed to run? Would it not be a shrewder 
move to assuage an element or section of the party which was 
not certain to vote solidly Democratic? The original answer of 
the leaders may have been “No.” Daniel claimed that he “was 
chosen” by the caucus leaders, but added that he “paid no atten- 
tion to it.” He paid enough attention to it to consult with Braxton 
and Martin about accepting the offer. Martin, “the wisest and 
safest counselor” in St. Louis, had insisted throughout the spring 
that a Southerner should not run with Parker and was equally 
insistent when approached by Daniel.” As a result Virginia’s fav- 
orite son “to dispose of it . . . [then] went to see Dick Murphy 
and Dan Pullman: ‘I do not seek it—I do not desire it—I would 
only accept it under the condition that my party wanted me and 
thought I was the person to nominate, ” said Daniel. ““That’s 
all of it.”"* This pronouncement by the South’s main contender 
for national honors released the East from any obligations to her 
southern allies and cleared the way for the Hill forces to complete 
the Democratic ticket as they saw fit. 

In the final caucus on the nomination of a vice-presidential 
candidate the Democratic leaders agreed on wealthy, conserva- 
tive eighty-one-year-old Henry Gassaway Davis of West Virginia, 
close friend of A. P. Gorman, a Southerner geographically, yet 
well known as a firm Easterner in attitude.” Davis “had first 
attracted attention to himself as a railroad brakeman by jumping 

75 Braxton Account, 16. 

76 Richmond Times-Dispatch, July 8, 1904. 

77 Braxton Account, 18. 

78 Daniel Account. Thomas Fortune Ryan later said Daniel was “diffident . . . 
when it comes to matters pertaining to himself.” Ryan to J. Taylor Ellyson, Jan- 
uary 26, 1908, in Ellyson Papers (Alderman Library, University of Virginia). In 
1904 many thought that Daniel was too diffident and should have taken any 
national nomination or honor which was offered him. 

79 New York World, June 30, 1904. Davis is supposed to have said that he 
would pay one million dollars to get Gorman elected. Davis’ greatest competition 
might have come from another wealthy Democrat, Marshall Field, but when Field 


was discussed he “emphatically refused to accept . . . under any circumstances.” 
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into a collision and bringing order out of the wreck.”*® He would 
be a good man to have around for this campaign, and if the 
Democrats were defeated he would be an easy man to get rid of. 
Davis was quickly nominated by the convention, accepted, and 
the convention adjourned. 

The conservative victory in the convention failed, however, to 
bring success at the polls. The switch to the eastern camp by the 
South added only one state, Maryland, to the Democratic roster, 
though Virginia registered her approval of the new coalition by 
giving Parker and Davis a majority of 57,000 votes.*' “The Demo- 
crats could not overcome adverse conditions,” lamented Daniel. 
“Times are still good and the people did not want a change.”*? 

Again the South had failed to be on the winning side in a 
national election. “The very solidarity of the South was one im- 
portant source of its political impotence,” though the leaders of 
the Democratic party had at least consulted, and even conceded 
to, the South in the party battles of the Parker era.** There was 
still no Southerner in the cabinet, however, and for eight more 
years full patronage benefits would elude the South. 

If any southern state had made an impression on the national 
Democratic party, it was Virginia, led by John W. Daniel. Yet 
that leadership, or Democratic leadership in general, had not 
found the key to victory. For the Democrats there seemed “to 
be nothing better to do than execute another about-face and re- 
turn to Bryan for a third forlorn crusade” in 1908.** With such 
a reversal it was certain that the South, and especially Daniel's 
Virginia, would again fare badly. And eventually in 1912, when 
the Democrats would find success under the banner of Woodrow 
Wilson and progressivism, John W. Daniel and many of his friends 
of 1904 would no longer be living to harvest the sweet fruits. 

80 Warm Springs (Va.) Bath County Enterprise, July 20, 1904. 

81 Woodward, Origins of the New South, 461. 

82 Richmond News-Leader, November 9, 1904. 
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Notes and Documents 


SPANISH INFORMATION ON EARLY ENGLISH 
COLONIZATION 


Translated and edited by DONALD W. ROWLAND 


‘ie FOLLOWING DOCUMENT WAS NOTED IN THE Archivo 
General de Indias, Seville, Spain, located in a file of material per- 
taining to Junta de Guerra activities’ at Cartagena, an important 
base for Spanish defense in the Caribbean area. Other items in 
the file dealt with affairs of the period 1640-1650, during which 
time Spanish officials were much concerned with the activities 
of foreigners in the New World, particularly in the Caribbean 
area. 

While there are no endorsements on the document itself to 
indicate either author, date, or place or purpose of origin, internal 
evidence places it very definitely in the early part of 1634. It is 
reasonably certain that it was written in Europe, or copied from 
a document written there, since some of the information con- 
tained could not well have been discovered in the Americas. 
From its nature, it would appear to have been a memorandum 
designed to inform Spanish officials in the Caribbean on activities 
not directly within their zone of defense but which might become 
a threat if the English pushed toward Florida. 

The main interest of the document is not in regard to English 
colonization itself, but instead upon the status of information held 
by Spanish officials in the Americas regarding the activities of 
other European nations in North America at this rather early 
date. 

Report on the settlement of the English in 
Virginia and the mainland of the Indies beyond Florida 


On beyond Florida is situated Virginia, which the English dis- 


1 File 73-2-17 (old numbering). 
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covered and colonized in the time of Queen Isabel, beyond which, 
traveling farther to the north, are New England, settled by the English; 
New Scotland,? by the Scots, and New France, by the French, and 
these among other things obtain great profit from the trade in beaver 
skins, but putting these aside, it is said of Virginia that it is now the 
most flourishing of the English colonies. 

In the part bordering on Florida, running from the west toward the 
north there are colonies of a very important justice of England named 
Judge Heath.* This is a grant of land which King James [I] gave him 
by patent in order that he might settle and make use of it in any way 
which seemed best to him, and it is said that because in the grant 
there is no port, this Judge and the persons whom he employs propose 
in this voyage* to take a port in this same Florida, which does have a 
suitable river and harbor. 

Beyond this Judge come the Dutch, who have taken a large section 
of land some distance along the coast toward the north, where they 
trade in beaver and other furs and in lumber which also they use in 
making ships, and they are establishing forts and are increasing each 
day in population and trade. 

Going beyond these [the Dutch], is a company of merchants of 
London’ which has also its grant by patent of this king, and they have 
sent there men for their colony. 

The fourth is a grant which King James gave to the “Baron de 
Baltamor,’® who was his secretary of state and an important subject, 
and who fell from office when he became a Catholic. At the death of 
King James the Baron continued his plan to colonize the section 
which had been given him, and obtained confirmation from the 
present king [Charles I] to it, availing himself of the intercession of 
the Queen,’ and in recognition of this kindness and to gain further 
protection, he gave it the name “Marilant,” which is to say “the land 
of Maria.”* 


2 Nova Scotia. This name was used in a patent as early as 1621. 

8 Sir Robert Heath, attorney-general for Charles I, who received a patent in 
1629 to “Carolana,” lying between the thirty-first and thirty-sixth parallels, north 
latitude. 

4 While the word navegacion is used, it is not clear whether or not a specific 
expedition is meant. ‘ 

5 It is not clear which colonizing project is concerned. It would seem most 
likely that reference is to the Massachusetts Bay colony, whose charter of 1629 
was on the surface a patent to the usual commercial company. It could also 
mean the Plymouth colony founded earlier, which was given a patent in 1630 
confirming its boundaries and status. 

6 Quotation marks added, to preserve the interesting spelling. 

7 Henrietta Maria. 

§ Quotation marks added. 
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The Baron planned to go in person to this colony but died during 
the past year,” and his plans fell to the Baron his son, who also is 
Catholic. He, following the idea with zeal, within the past three 
months'® sent a ship with all kinds of provisions for the colony, and 
men, together with some who are also investing their own money, and 
three or four religious of the Company [of Jesus] for the conversion 
of the savages to the Catholic faith. 

They say that it [Maryland] is the best of all of the said grants be- 
cause of the climate, food supply, and opportunities for trade. It is 
situated between thirty-eight and forty degrees north latitude and 
has very good harbors, rivers, and bays, and cod fisheries and other 
worth-while advantages, etc. 

® The first Lord Baltimore died on April 15, 1632. 

10 The expedition left England in November, 1633, but with two ships instead 


of one. 
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Book Reviews 


Harvard Guide to American History. By Oscar Handlin and others. 
(Cambridge: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxiv, 689. $10.00.) 


The Harvard Guide to American History, whatever its shortcomings, 
will be an indispensable tool for students of American history. It is 
appropriately dedicated to Channing, Hart, and Turner who did a 
similar service to the historical profession in 1912, after Channing and 
Hart had broken the ground in 1896. Although it will supplement rath- 
er than supersede the earlier guide, it is particularly welcome in view 
of the fact that the Channing, Hart, and Turner volume has been out 
of print for twenty years. 

In general form this volume follows its predecessor. The first five 
chapters contain sixty-six essays on methods, resources, and materials 
of American history designed to “bring the reader and student the 
current techniques and sources of American history.” Each is followed 
by a list of works which relate to the particular subject covered. The 
first five editors contributed essays of lengths varying from a single 
paragraph to several pages, and in quality from good to excellent. In 
connection with some of these essays are lengthy lists of works such 
as Colonial, State, and Local Public Records; Books of Travel and 
Description; Historical Journals and Society Publications; Biographies; 
Works on Special Subjects; State and Local History; and Historical 
Novels and Short Stories. This part of the book takes up 246 of the 
total 689 pages. 

The second division lists works according to topic within chronolo- 
gical periods. Colonial History and the Revolution, 1492-1788, is given 
162 pages; National Growth, 1789-1865, covers 74 pages; The Rise of 
Modern America, 1865-1900, has 56 pages; and America in the Twen- 
tieth Century covers 85 pages. Of the latter three periods the listings 
total more than a page per year except “National Growth,” which has 
only 74 pages for 76 years. Since the Civil War falls in this period it 
is immediately clear that great portions of the voluminous literature 
in that field have been omitted. 

Handlin and his colleagues have found the problem of compilation 
more complex than it was in 1912. Writings in social and intellectual 
history have added to the steady production of historical works over 
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the past forty years; the function of the editors becomes careful selec. 
tion rather than mere compilation. Moreover, the “audience has 
changed.” Channing, Hart, and Turner “addressed readers who were 
just beginning to know their own past, who worked in universities or 
lived in communities with inadequate libraries, and who had no other 
reference tools at hand.” This volume was conceived by its editors as 
“a manual useful to readers who have been through schools and col- 
leges in which American history was well taught, who have available 
the resources of numerous excellent libraries, and who find special 
bibliographies at their finger tips in almost every monograph.” 

Long use will be necessary before one can fully appreciate the full 
value of this work, or discover errors of omission and commission. 
Some flaws, however, are immediately obvious. In his review of the 
Channing, Hart, and Turner work which appeared in the American 
Historical Review, Marcus W. Jerne; pointed out that in dealing 
with geographic areas during the col uial period the editors placed 
undue emphasis on New England. This criticism is valid for the new 
work as well, and may be applied to other periods than the colonial. 
In the section on “State and Local History” the compilers’ interest and 
critical powers waned for regions west of New York and south of 
Pennsylvania. Not only are the listings for states outside the North- 
east brief, but they show, in some cases, an appalling lack of discrimina- 
tion. The number of items listed is revealing: for the six New England 
states there are 160 entries, while for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee there are only 83. States farther west and 
south are touched upon lightly. Only six items are given for Mis- 
sissippi, one of which is Harnett Kane’s book on Natchez. For Georgia, 
Albert B. Saye’s New Viewpoints in Georgia History is included while 
his later Constitutional History of Georgia is omitted. Yet the latter 
includes all the material of the former, and more. Selection of county 
histories in several of the southern states leaves much to be desired. 

A few instances of questionable selections seem appropriate at this 
point. Biographies of Nathan Bedford Forrest included are those by 
Lytle and Mathes, while those of Henry and Wyeth are ignored. In 
fact, of four books of substantial historical value which Henry has writ- 
ten, only the one on Reconstruction is listed—and it is considered by 
many to be inferior to the others. Among others, John P. Dyer’s 
biographies of Generals Hood and Wheeler and James W. Silver's 
work on Edmund Pendleton Gaines have not been listed. Horace 
Montgomery's Cracker Parties, Charles S$. Sydnor's A Gentleman of the 
Old Natchez Region: Benjamin L. C. Wailes, and Henry H. Simms’s 
A Decade of Sectional Controversy seem to the reviewer worthy of 
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inclusion. Nor should the Rivers of America series be completely 
ignored. 

The index is excellent and in readable type. Even here, however, 
there is much room for improvement. Exclusive use of intials is fre- 
quently confusing. For example C. M. Thompson is listed three times, 
as is W. S. Myers, while F. G. Davenport is listed only once although 
the works listed after the name were done by two different people. It 
would not be too space-consuming to insert names to distinguish be- 
tween two people with the same initials. 

The criticisms here listed are minor. Handlin and his fellows have 
made a most valuable contribution to Americans interested in the his- 
tory of their country. The tremendous outlay of time, scholarship, and 
money has not been wasted. It is to be hoped, however, that revisions 
and corrections will be forthcoming. 


Vanderbilt University HERBERT WEAVER 


Lemoyne d'Iberville: Soldier of New France. By Nellis M. Crouse. 
(Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 280. Front- 
ispiece, maps, appendix, bibliography. $4.00.) 

Among those who played a role in the early phases of the struggle 
between France and England for control of the fur trade and of the 
heartland of the North American continent was Pierre Lemoyne 
dIberville—dubbed by Mr. Crouse as the “greatest Canadian of his 
generation.” The author believes the exploits of Iberville have not 
received the emphasis they deserve in the history books of France, 
Canada, and the United States, and he wrote this book to focus atten- 
tion on them and to give Iberville his due. 

Iberville was the son of Charles Lemoyne, native of Dieppe, who 
settled in Montreal in 1646 and became an important personage in 
New France. He fathered eleven sons—seven of whom were active 
in building the French empire in North America. Titles taken from 
localities near his natal city in France were added to the names of his 
sons by Lemoyne, pére, and it is by these titles that they are best 
known to posterity. 

After a period of training and service in the navy, Iberville at the 
age of twenty-two began his career on land and sea as a “soldier of 
New France.” His leadership qualities and his zeal for fighting Eng- 
lishmen were demonstrated on an expedition which successfully at- 
tacked the posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company on James Bay in 1686. 
Between 1686 and 1697 Iberville led other harassing expeditions in 
the Hudson Bay region and struck successful blows at the English 
also at Schenectady and on the Pemaquid River. In 1696 in a cam- 
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paign conceived and executed by him the English colony in New- 
foundland was destroyed. 

By 1697 Iberville was an experienced leader of wilderness expedi- 
tions whose exploits had brought him favorable attention and rewards 
from the king of France. When the French government decided to 
plant a colony in the lower Louisiana region to protect the area from 
the threatened encroachments of the English and the Spanish, Iberville 
was a logical choice to lead the expedition. 

Iberville made three voyages to Louisiana between 1698 and 1701. 
He explored the coast of the Gulf of Mexico from Pensacola westward 
to the Mississippi. He ascended the Mississippi River to a point some 
miles above the Red River. The foundations of Biloxi, Fort de la 
Boulaye on the Mississippi, and Mobile were laid by him. 

Iberville recognized that the English traders in the region west of 
the Appalachians were the vanguard of settlers and that steps had to 
be taken to stop the westward movement of the British colonists. He 
worked hard at getting the Indians to give up their English connec- 
tions, and he founded Mobile as a vantage point from which to check 
the activities of the rivals of the French in the region. 

When the War of the Spanish Succession broke out in 1702, Iber- 
ville s services as a naval commander were in demand. In 1706 he led 
a successful attack on the island of Nevis in the British West Indies. 
This was his last exploit. He contracted yellow fever and died aboard 
his flagship on July 9, 1706. 

Although Iberville’s work did not result in permanent gains for 
France, it was an important part of the larger story of the English- 
French struggle for empire, and in recording the details of Iberville’s 
career Mr. Crouse has made a contribution to the literature of that 
larger story. The reader obtains, besides the narration of events, a 
close-up view of wilderness warfare, some detail on the Indians with 
whom Iberville came in contact, and a knowledge of the hazards of 
exploring and colonizing in Louisiana. The author tells very little 
about Iberville as a human being; consequently the Iberville who 
emerges from the pages is an official personage—a military leader who 
is either planning or executing some official project. 

The reference to Taensa County, Louisiana (p. 187) should read 
Tensas Parish, Louisiana. 


Francis T. Nicholls Junior College Pump D. UzeE 


British Politics and the American Revolution. By Charles R. Ritcheson. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 320. II- 
lustrations, bibliography. $4.00.) 
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The central thesis of this book as stated by the author (p. 283) is 
that the failure of the “Carlisle Commission” in 1778 marked the death 
of the “first British Empire” and “the end of an historical process, which 
had begun with the first impact of the American problem on British 
politics. It had begun with the Peace of 1763 and with George Gren- 
ville whose concept of an empire in the classic sense, as ‘supreme cen- 
ter and subordinate parts, had first brought the problem into view.” 
The development of this thesis is restricted to the chronological 
period, 1773-1778, somewhat arbitrary terminal dates for both British 
politics and the American Revolution. The solid merits of the book 
are that the story is retold within these dates, incorporating for the 
first time new information from such hitherto unused collections of 
papers as those of Jenkinson, of Rockingham, and of Burke. This 
telling of the story is thus important for all who wish to understand 
the Revolution. 

The chief weakness of the book is its lack of perspective. The reader 
is plunged forthwith into a discussion of the “American Problem and 
the Grenville Ministry” without any preliminary indication of the 
manner in which that ministry was constituted or of its tenuous hold 
on power throughout its brief existence. This is unfortunate in view 
of the importance for the future attributed to the views that Grenville 
held and the decisions he made at this juncture. We are told (p. 25): 
“The question of the right of Parliament to tax the colonies did not 
exist for Grenville. The Glorious Revolution had established the 
supremacy of Parliament; that Parliament itself, the guardian of the 
people’s rights and the protector of the empire, might be thought 
tyrannical was a patent absurdity which needed no refutation.” Per- 
haps this statement reflects in part the preliminary assumption stated 
in the Preface (p. vii), that the “conflict between the North American 
Colonies and Great Britain was a clash of rights. . . . Britain was 
committed to the principle of parliamentary supremacy as the only 
safeguard against absolute monarchy. Americans asserted that they 
were not to be taxed for revenue except by their own representative 
assemblies. The failure to reconcile these two positions would mean 
the destruction of the first British Empire.” It is doubtful if it was 
that simple. 

For a book that gives “British Politics” the place of emphasis in its 
title, there is a surprising failure to develop aspects of political con- 
troversy which do not bear directly on the dispute with the colonies. 
The latter is the central theme in the narrative, which thus leaves the 
inevitable impression that the American question was the determining 
factor in the British politics of the period. An hypothesis that might 
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be examined is whether or not the failure to deal intelligently and suc- 
cessfully with the colonies was due, at least in considerable part, to 
the preoccupation of British leaders with other matters which seemed 
to them to be at the moment more important. The examination of 
this question would require a narrative of the complicated political 
controversies of the time, which the title of the book suggests, with 
an appraisal of the impact of the American question on this general 
story. 

The failure to develop this larger aspect of the subject leads to in- 
cidental statements which some will question. For example, by a slip, 
a reference in the index to Richard Grenville, Lord Temple refers to 
a note (p. 24) concerning the Temple who was Surveyor General of 
the Customs in North America. A more serious matter is the dismissal 
without evidence of that Earl’s career as one of “sordid intrigue and 
self-aggrandizement.” A consideration of the ties that bound and the 
disputes that from time to time divided the Grenville family group 
would have raised doubts concerning the accuracy or utility of the 
reference (p. 45) to “the growing importance’ in 1765-1766 “of the 
American issue, which was solidifying the right wing of politics. This 
process was soon to bring Pitt’s brother-in-law and Grenville’s brother, 
Lord Temple, into the conservative camp; but it was to drive Pitt to 
the left, separating him from them forever.” 


Duke University W. T. LaprRapE 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Volume VIII, 25 February to 31 
October 1785. Edited by Julian P. Boyd, Mina R. Bryan, and 
Elizabeth L. Hutter. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953. 
Pp. xxix, 687. Illustrations. $10.00.) 


Since this volume of the Papers covers the first months of Jefferson’s 
five years as minister to France (he succeeded Franklin on March 10, 
785), its major concern is with foreign affairs. Among the many 
broad subjects treated, however, this is of lesser sustaining interest 
because much of the content is repetitious and the customary slow 
pace of diplomatic deliberations was retarded by poor means of com- 
munication on land and sea. All of the American diplomats gave first 
attention to negotiating treaties of commerce which their weak nation 
so badly needed after the War for Independence. The signing of the 
definitive treaty with Prussia marked the only certain accomplishment 
of these months and set a valuable precedent; but the second subject, 
urgent and more perplexing, was to find a modus operandi for dealing 
satisfactorily with the Barbary States whereby treaties might be signed 
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to safeguard American seamen and commerce with a minimum of 
monetary tribute to brutal pirates. From Jefferson’s correspondence 
with Jay in the United States and Carmichael in Spain emerges the 
mission of Thomas Barclay and John Lamb in October for this purpose. 
While American relations with France were cordial under the treaties 
of 1778, Jefferson was under pressure from Virginia merchants to find 
a way of breaking the Farmer General’s monopoly of the French to- 
bacco trade. 

Perhaps the most provocative theme interwoven in all these foreign 
relations and certainly the most irritating to Jefferson is the British 
postwar policy of recrimination against the United States. It is clear 
that a commercial treaty with Great Britain would have gone far to 
solve many economic problems of the new nation at home and abroad 
and would really have benefited both countries. Jefferson, whose hos- 
tility toward the English was deeply ingrained, remarked that he had 
learned during the late war how to decide what Great Britain’s course 
of action would be: “. . . to consider what they ought to do, and to 
take the reverse of that as what they would assuredly do.” Skeptical 
John Adams, who went to London in May as American minister, con- 
firmed Jefferson’s worst doubts and declared that the English “grudge 
to every other People, a single ship and a single seaman.” By October 
Adams was so exasperated as to advise retaliation by means of a 
Franco-American offensive and defensive alliance. In the mutual ful- 
minations against British misrepresentation exchanged between Mrs. 
Adams and Jefferson he fancied “it must be the quantity of animal food 
eaten by the English which renders their character insusceptible of 
civilisation.” Undoubtedly the Papers present a very one-sided view 
of British-American relations. Yet it should be recognized that the 
British attitude strengthened the arguments in favor of giving more 
power to the Confederation Congress over commerce. The editors have 
led an illuminating note (pp. 56-59) which sets forth the whole 
issue with well-balanced perspective. 


provic 


Although Jefferson felt isolated from his native country, he was kept 
reasonably well informed of events at home by letters from friends 
and acquaintances, apart from official communications by John Jay 
and others. The long letters from Madison and Monroe must have 
been especially satisfying, and his replies suggest that his influence 
could be effective even at a great distance. Thus he kept in touch 
with proceedings in Congress concerning its need for increased con- 
trol over commerce, mentioned above; with the movement for state- 
hood in Kentucky which he favored; with the prolonged struggle for 
complete religious freedom in Virginia which he had initiated; and 
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with the development of improvements for navigation in the James 
and the Potomac on which Washington solicited his opinion. To 
Charles Thomson he sent one hundred copies of his Paper on Coinage 
(printed in France ) for distribution to the members of Congress. And 
his own impatience with the irregularity of the mails must have spurred 
him to recommend a two-months packet schedule between the United 
States and France. 

Jefferson's “philosophical” interests provide a rich vein of ore for the 
scholar throughout this volume. The printing of his Notes on the State 
of Virginia in May and distribution of copies to his friends in France 
and America brought forth not only words of praise for the book but 
also expressions of admiration for the author as a luminary of the Age 
of Enlightenment. However much Jefferson's political reputation suf- 
fered in the nineteenth century from propaganda originated by the 
Federalists, his contemporaries’ respect for him as a scientist and 
humanist could not be refuted by any stretch of the imagination or 
accused of being falsely founded. The present small segment of his 
correspondence while in France reveals his innate curiosity and re- 
flective thought about scientific matters, as, for example, his intense 
interest in balloon experiments and his idea of adapting the screw 
propeller to aviation; but more significant perhaps is the extent to 
which his contemporaries turned to him for advice and support, 
whether it was David Ramsay seeking a French translation and edition 
of his South Carolina history, or Francis Hopkinson describing his im- 
provements of the harpsichord, or the Commonwealth of Virginia rely- 
ing upon Jefferson to secure an architect for the new capitol and to 
make arrangements for the sojourn of Houdon whom he had selected 
to carve the statue of Washington. 

For the personal side of Jefferson, scholars are indebted to the edi- 
tors of the Papers for the letters written to him, which are usually more 
revealing than his own because his reticence constantly restrained him. 
Even so, his devotion to personal friends finds expression, although it 
may be almost concealed. His advice on education to Peter Carr or 
to John Bannister, Jr., is weighty in detail and fundamental principles, 
but the personal attachment behind them should not be overlooked. 
Surely his most ardent desire was to have his younger daughter join 
him and Patsy as soon as a safe voyage permitted. “I must have Polly,” 
he wrote to Francis Eppes. To Eliza House Trist he pleaded to “write 
me all the small news; the news about persons and not about states.” 
And Mrs. Trist’s letters to him are exactly of that character. The inter- 
mingling of international diplomacy and personal interests of the states- 
man, which a chronological arrangement of documents best affords, is 
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well exemplified by this volume, which Julian Boyd and his associates 
have so ably edited. 


Institute of Early American LesteR J. CAPPON 
History and Culture 


Thomas Jefferson’s Farm Book: With Commentary and Relevant Ex- 
tracts from Other Writings. Edited by Edwin Morris Betts. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press for the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 178 (facsimiles), 552. Illustra- 
tions. $15.00.) 


Thomas Jefferson’s Farm Book is in the opinion of the reviewer the 
most significant of the books on the great American to appear in recent 
years. Careful reading of this volume will provide more insight into 
the personality, ability, and genius of Thomas Jefferson than any other 
one volume. So much of his versatility as a statesman and political 
leader was predicated on the training, discipline, and experience ac- 
quired as a planter that the Farm Book becomes a must to those who 
would understand him. 

Editor Edwin Morris Betts has performed an excellent job in gather- 
ing the various commentaries and excerpts from Jefferson’s many writ- 
ings and integrating them into a volume with the Farm Book. Placed 
in one volume this material renders it easy for scholars to examine 
both the depth and breadth of his agrarian interests. The appendixes 
alone are a treasure to historians, and it is to be hoped they will be- 
come a model for all such publications in the future. The well-written 
and illuminating introduction by Francis L. Berkeley, Jr., is a distinct 
addition to the book. But the central portion of the volume is a 
facsimile reproduction of the Farm Book now located in the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society and through the efforts of Mr. Betts now 
reproduced for the first time. It is truly a unique plantation and 
personal record. 

Just how Jefferson found time to do all the things that he did will 
ever amaze scholars. He mastered a multitude of details that defy 
description. The Farm Book with the commentaries and related writ- 
ings serve only to increase the amazement. The range of Jefferson’s 
agricultural interests as indicated by this volume included: livestock, 
crops, distilling, slave labor, farm building and conveniences, over- 
seers, home manufactures, fuels, craftsmen, and fresco painting. On 
all of these and many other subjects, this volume clearly establishes 
that he was open minded, thoroughly critical, and that he mastered 
details of each of these subjects in accordance with his needs. The 
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volume also reveals his intense love of the land and his devotion to 
his country. 

Scholars who seek to explain the role of the South in the late colonial 
and ante-bellum period would do well to study such volumes as this 
one. The training, broad interests in world and local markets and 
commerce, interests in crops, land, and inventions, as well as the 
managerial abilities necessarily developed in operating plantations 
produced groups of men aware of national and international problems, 
Such groups, bound together by economic as well as social ties, were 
productive of political leadership. Commercialized agriculture pro- 
vided a proving ground that was denied yeomen of equal abilities and 
may well have been the reason for the predominance in politics of the 
planter group in the early nineteenth century. 

The Princeton University Press has to its credit another beautiful 
job of bookmaking. Thanks to their efforts and the labor of Mr. Betts 
this useful volume has been made available to historians and, it is to 
be hoped, to the American public. 


University of Kentucky Bennett H. WALL 


Galveston Island; or, A Few Months off the Coast of Texas: The Jour- 
nal of Francis C. Sheridan, 1839-1840. Edited by Willis W. Pratt. 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1954. Pp. xx, 172. Illustra- 
tions, appendixes. $3.50.) 


The Texans of 1840 were “principally Bankrupts, Swindlers and 
Felons from the United States occasionally diversified with an Oasis 
of respectability which only renders the Desert of Villainy around 
more conspicuous by contrast.” The point of view in this quotation 
from an official report by Francis Cynric Sheridan, a young secretary 
in the British colonial service, also flavors the travel account of this 
gentleman whose firsthand knowledge was limited to what he had seen, 
heard, or smelled in two seacoast towns. Contrary to the editor's im- 
plication (p. 120 n.), the observer evidently did not venture inland, 
and he plainly states that he never saw a farm Negro or a “plantation.” 

The editor and certain recent reviewers of Sheridan’s brief journal 
mistakenly hold that the elegant Irishman wrote with little distortion 
or exaggeration. No one has ever denied that many “bruised reeds” 
found refuge in the Republic of Texas and that Galveston, the town 
in which the visitor spent most time, had a disproportionate share. 
But Sheridan’s most important generalization, which he several times 
repeated in various extravagant ways, is simply not substantiated by 
the facts as revealed in the thousands of pages of personal manuscripts, 
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court records, and newspapers that have been exploited by two genera- 
tions of Texas historians. The evidence effectively squelches any 
“Desert of Villainy” theory. 

Sheridan’s journal requires a very critical approach on the part of 
the historian who uses it. If allowance is made for the writer's satiric 
bent and witty thrusts and if it is obvious that he is engaged in on-the- 
spot reporting, considerable credence can be given to individual 
sparkling passages about life in Galveston. The remainder of the 
document is no more reliable than the writer's sources, oral or written, 
as they filtered through a mind that was not consistently critical. Some 
of his factual errors, such as his statement that there were no free 
Negroes in Texas, would not have been made by a well-informed per- 
son; and a few of his hearsay comments are about as reliable as some 
of the testimony in the recent Washington television show. He had 
not seen a prominent businessman when he described him as always 
“drinking when dry” and also as being “always dry” (p. 30), but the 
same man appears at the end of the journal as the author of a long 
letter—partly factual, partly propaganda—which Sheridan copied and 
used for some of the data in his report and as a basis for several of 
his recommendations. 

Sheridan recommended that the British government recognize the 
Republic of Texas even though it was “nothing more than a self- 
adopted name on the part of a collection of squatters without character 
or credit.” This should be done, he urged, because “the Mass” in this 
haven for armed rascals did not interfere with the efforts of the re- 
spectable and talented few, because important commercial connections 
could thereby be established, and because Texas, in its anxiety to 
secure recognition, could be persuaded to abolish slavery “at no very 
distant period.” While he claimed that lax law enforcement and the 
deplorable land-grant situation had made the frontier republic far from 
inviting to would-be settlers, he added that recognition should be 
linked with increased English emigration. “A large supply” of “pro- 
tected” English emigrants would be “ten-times” more welcome than 
additional Americans and would redeem and bring the salvation of 
true civilization to these characterless, creditless “rogues” by rendering 
them “comparatively anglicised.” Some of the assumptions underlying 
his recommendations were, to put it mildly, dubious and unrealistic. 

The editor correctly evaluates this short journal as more lively and 
discerning than contemporary writings about Texas by certain English 
visitors. Sheridan unquestionably wrote with more humor and from 
“a more literary point of view.” But the writings by Englishmen se- 
lected for comparison were by no means the most reliable. To the 
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credit of both the author and his editor, neither claims much more 
than that “this work is but a bubble on the stream of literature.” 

In view of the above, it is edifying to learn that a well-known his- 
torian recommends (Saturday Review, May 1, 1954) that “out of all 
the Texas journals this one should take its place at the top of the 
list.” For literary values alone, this is true of those that have been 
printed. But for the purposes of the historian, at least a half-dozen 
journals more valuable than Sheridan’s have appeared in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly, and an equally readable and far more 
significant group of journals—those of the English geographer William 
Bollaert, who lived in the Republic of Texas more than four years—has 
never been published. 


Tulane University Witu1aM R. Hocan 


A Century of Georgia Agriculture, 1850-1950. By Willard Range. 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 333. Maps, 
charts, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


Professor Range has written the first survey of Georgia's agricultural 
history. Although he begins the story at 1850, he does much toward 
supplying a long-felt need in the history of a state whose people for 
two centuries have devoted themselves largely to agricultural pursuits. 

Written somewhat in textbook form, the book is divided logically 
into three parts which present chronologically the general periods into 
which the narrative falls: the End of the Golden Age, 1850-1865; the 
Long Depression, 1865-1900; and the Revolutionary New Century, 
1900-1950. Each of the fifteen chapters is subdivided into numerous 
topical units in which is included every significant phase of the state’s 
agricultural history for the last hundred years. 

The volume’s major contribution to agricultural history is the treat- 
ment of the “long depression” which lasted from 1865 to 1900. This 
depression was one to which the federal government paid little heed, 
and national policies were such as to provide a climate highly un- 
favorable to the southern farmer. The story of the cotton grower’s 
valiant attempt and tragic failure to adjust to conditions following the 
Civil War is interestingly and refreshingly told. 

The integrating theme of the study is the slow emergence of the 
Georgia farmer from cotton economy which, after the depression of 
the 1920's, was culminated by the most prosperous era in the hundred- 
year period. This second golden age was indeed revolutionary, for it 
not only brought about a healthy diversified agriculture, but the 
causal factors were unique in the history of the South. These consisted 
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of governmental aid, largely federal, which provided a basis for en- 
forceable production quotas and for the application of intelligence 
and skill to the complex problems of marketing, organization, and 
credit. Hence the revolution was largely one of political philosophy 
and practice and not the natural result of “experiences and reforms of 
100 years” as the author suggests in his closing paragraph. Also the 
stimulus to agriculture of World War II and its aftermath deserves 
more credit than the author gives for the present high status of agri- 
culture in the state. 

The author has exploded no myths, but rather in his numerous 
designations of first promoters he has fallen into quicksands which an 
experienced historiographer would have been careful to avoid. In 
this matter he does much to perpetuate local folklore in such state- 
ments as that which attributes to H.R. Staight of Cornelia the estab- 
lishment in 1895 of the first commercial apple orchard in the state 
(p. 193). This statement ignores many commercial plantings in Geor- 
gia before the Civil War. In another instance, Raphael J. Moses of 
Columbus is credited with having “opened the North to Southern 
fruit” with a shipment of two baskets of peaches and plums in 1858 
(p. 27). Prior to this date southern and even Georgia fruit had ap- 
peared on northern markets by the dozens of carloads. Also Wiley 
Clements, who is given as the builder of the first turpentine distillery 
in Worth County “around 1875” (p. 155), was preceded by another 
North Carolinian, Benjamin F. Williams, nearly two decades earlier. 

This reviewer feels that a more careful study of the ante-bellum 
phase of the subject would have wrought some modification in such 
statements as that which designates David Dickson of Hancock County 
as “leader of the reformers in Georgia in the ‘fifties’ (p. 22), and 
which assigns to Jarvis Van Buren as his “most notable work” the im- 
provement and popularizing of the scuppernong grape (p. 26). The 
latter's claim to historical recognition, with little doubt, rests in his 
work on commercialization of apples in his native North Georgia. 
Dickson’s fame, certainly before 1865, was the result of his uncanny 
ability to accumulate wealth from growing cotton through skillful 
utilization of slave labor and commercial fertilizers. Somewhat ostra- 
cized from polite society, he was not even a member of the famous 
Hancock Planters’ Club which inaugurated the major reforms for 
which Dickson's community was noted. Also there are a few errors 
in dates which the historian will recognize. The least pardonable of 
these perhaps is that which fixes the demise of the Southern Cultivator 
at 1928 instead of 1935 (p. 242). 

Despite these limited faults, most of the book possesses a style and 
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readability which are rare in a work of this nature. In the earlier 
chapters the account is enlivened with a judicious proportion of grass. 
roots detail. The failure to sustain this style in the final third of the 
volume is a fault for which the author is not entirely responsible, 
owing to the paucity of agricultural journals and of published his. 
torical monographs on the recent period. However, more use of 
numerous files of the Georgia rural press for this period might have 
provided the kind of source material needed to retrieve the final 
chapters from the workmanlike and statistical flavor which heavy re- 
liance upon government publications have imparted to them. This 
is not to say that the general reader will find the book uninteresting, 
and statistical detail certainly will not detract from the usefulness of 
the work, the general quality of which is good. 


Georgia State College for Women James C. BONNER 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Volume III, 1850-1857. Edited 
by Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C. 
Duncan Eaves. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 
1954. Pp. xxvi, 564. Illustrations, appendix. $8.50.) 

This volume of Simms’s correspondence continues the high standard 
set by its predecessors. These letters, with the detailed and elaborate 
annotation which Mrs. Oliphant and Professor Eaves are giving them, 
are fulfilling their early promise of being the most important primary 
source for southern literary history between 1830 and the Civil War. 

The 1840's had seen Simms virtually abandon novels for biography 
and history and surrender other interests to an increasing political 
preoccupation. The present volume, covering 1550 to 1858, shows 
him returning to novels, particularly those dealing with the Revolu- 
tion, expending much of his time on the unprofitable editorship of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, becoming virtually a southern subeditor 
for the Duyckincks in the compilation of the important Cyclopedia of 
American Literature, and finding a new outlet for his literary energies 
on the lecture platform. His political interest has died down to a 
great extent. The present letters also show the malaise of the 1840's 
deepening into a brooding despair. Here Simms writes like one in 
some way betrayed by life, who has lost direction, whose literary 
labors have become, as he several times calls them, “drudgery.” 

The correspondence in these eight years most emphatically dis- 
agrees with the standard picture of Simms. W. P. Trent, on the basis 
of the Beverley Tucker correspondence, saw Simms in the 1850's as 
having submerged every interest in southern nationalism. Yet the 
evidence is here that Simms had lost some of his earlier ardor and 
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was so beset by literary, financial, and personal problems that he was 
only mildly active in the nationalist cause. One is led to wonder, too, 
whether the tone of Simms’s correspondence with Tucker, so at 
variance with that of the bulk of his letters in the period, was not 
colored by what he knew Tucker wished to hear, for Simms was eager 
to have Tucker as a contributor to the Southern Quarterly Review. 

The idea that Simms was a wealthy plantation owner who sur- 
rendered his sympathy with the lowly as he rose in the economic 
scale is also disproved; for his earnings from books and lectures went 
in part into supplying the deficit that the plantation seemed annually 
to have. In 1856 he wrote: “The plantation for 20 ) years has barely 

paid its expenses’ (p. 453). 

Since the publication of Parrington’s Main Currents the belief that 
Simms was not accepted or appreciated by Charleston has been pop- 
ular. This view had been present in Trent’s biography and is bolstered 
by Simms’s remarks about Charleston from time to time. However, 
Simms’s general state of mind in the forties and fifties was one of 
middle-aged disillusionment, so that his own testimony on such a 
point is not to be completely trusted; and this volume of Letters sup- 
plies overwhelming evidence that Charleston valued and honored him 
and that the state at large, however much it might reject him as a 
politician, paid high tribute to him as its greatest man of letters. 

It has generally been held that the lecture tour in which he aroused 
the ire of northern newspapers to so great an extent that the series 
had to be cancelled was the climax of Simms’s political career. The 
story of that unhappy experience emerges clearly here. It is allied 
primarily to Simms’s growing interest in the lecture platform and in 
the income it could bring. The letters make it fairly plain that he did 
not go to slay the dragon Abolition in its lair. The lecture that caused 
the difficulty, “South Carolina in the Revolution,” is printed as an ap- 
pendix to this volume. It is a spirited defense against what Simms 
interprets to be slurs cast by Sumner on South Carolina’s Revolutionary 
history. The true situation Simms describes frankly to the man who 
was then his most intimate friend, J. H. Hammond: “. . . if, at the 
outset, | had dreamed that I should have been denounced because of 
my local subjects, I would have taken others; but the step once taken, 
it was a matter of pride & honor, that I should insist on these or none. 
And who could have fancied that the rancour had become so uni- 
versal & so universally blinding” (p. 468). 

One awaits now the succeeding two volumes of this set with con- 
fidence that the finished work will be a landmark in southern scholar- 
ship. 

University of North Carolina C. Hucw HotMan 
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Bleeding Kansas. By Alice Nichols. (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 307. Footnote bibliography. $4.50. ) 


The author of Bleeding Kansas (the unstanched flow of printer's 
ink, not human blood) leans heavily upon the Kansas Letter writers, 
who wrote for the eastern newspapers, and then, in some cases, com- 
piled books about Kansas from their accumulation of letters: “When 
these versions of events are checked against what was written at the 
time by propagandists as well as by relatively impartial observers and 
against what was claimed by Southerners, a picture close to the truth 
emerges” (p. x). Also, she warns that “There may be invented dia- 
logues in this book, . . . but, if so, they are the inventions of reporters 
and diarists.”. Her method would be valid if adequately implemented. 
The necessary detailed and exacting criticism of these conflicting 
sources, however, would make a book that was neither simple nor 
popular. Her lack of system and discrimination are conspicuous at the 
outset, when she cites the Morison and Commager textbook, the Hol- 
loway, Ilistory of Kansas, a potboiler of 1868, and F. H. Hodder’s 
scholarly paper as though they were of equal authority. 

Her reliance upon the invented dialogue of the letter writers is best 
disposed of by quoting contemporary from the Kansas Free State, 
April 14, 1856—a review of Brewerton, The War in Kansas, compiled 
from his letters to the New York Herald: “The dialects in which he 
makes some of his characters speak, are a jargon of Yankee and Border 
provincialisms, interspersed with words and phrases found in no 
dialect, unless, perchance in the author's own.” And in commentary 
upon Brewerton’s comparison of his book with a newborn babe, editor 
R. G. Elliott remarked: “But still the world will view it as a squint- 
eyed hair-lipped club-footed brat, which will have to hobble through 
life, amid the jeers and taunts of all observers.” It is this letter writer, 
Brewerton, whom Miss Nichols (p. 271) called “the only real news- 
man to visit Kansas Territory.” 

As a journalist invading the historian’s field, it would seem that the 
author's first and minimum obligation would have been to acquaint 
herself with the best standard works on the period. The bibliography 
annexed to her background chapter omits the writings of A. C. Cole, 
Avery Craven, William E. Dodd, U. B. Phillips, and the general his- 
tories of Channing, McMaster, Rhodes, and Schouler. The two books 
that would have been most pertinent to her Kansas background are 
missing: Roy F. Nichols, Pierce and his Disruption of American De- 
mocracy. 

In the course of the century, some errors and false interpretations of 
Kansas history were being revised. Now comes a Centennial Celebra- 
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tion, and a rash of books, etc., many of them reinforcing old errors, 
or inventing a bumper crop of new ones. The Kansas Free State had 
said in its Brewerton review: “Kansas is a prolific theme, as well for 
book-makers, as for correspondents and politicians. . . . Fertile as it 
is in corn, potatoes and pumpkins, it yields scribblers and stump 
orators in still greater luxuriance.” And Kansas is still fertile. 

Errors abound. Missourians were not using “greenbacks” (p. 26). 
They did not come until the Civil War. The Sharps rifles were not 
“repeating guns” (p. 36), but were the first successful single-shot 
breechloaders. The New England Emigrant Aid Company did not 
change its name to Society, although it was often referred to as a So- 
ciety (p. 25). Land was not entered at the sutler’s office (p. 20). The 
constitutional convention was not held at Topeka, September 19, 1855 
(p. 39). Bill Sherman was killed on Potawatomie Creek (p. 115). 
Martin White was a freestate man (p. 141), until driven into the pro- 
slavery party by freestate intolerance. Captain Weaver was not a 
dragoon (pp. 224, 225, 234), and the role played by Weaver is com- 
pletely garbled. The Doy capture and rescue story (p. 241) is bungled, 
as is the Russ Hinds case (p. 243). The author’s castigation of my 
John Brown and the Legend of Fifty-six has led her only into misstate- 
ments of fact. 

Miss Nichols made an issue of spelling, and in so doing misspelled 
the name of United States Marshal I. B. Donalson, which can be veri- 
fied by his own signature on his oath of office, as well as by other 
documents. The name was more often spelled, by his deputies, and 
by the clerk of the court, in their daily business as Donaldson, and the 
marshal did not seem to object. 

Another lecture was administered about the spelling of the name 
Sharps, of rifle fame (p. 270). “Sharp’s,” she says: “That is the spelling 
on the guns.” She must examine one of the rifles, and she will find 
the name stamped twice on each one, Sharps, without a possessive. 
The inventor was Christian Sharps. She might have consulted W. O. 
Smith, The Sharps Rifle (1943). For Jerome Glanville, she substituted 
James Glasswell (p. 282). And after making such an issue of spelling, 
she misspelled Goodin, Holloway, Thacher, and Tomlinson. 

Miss Nichols charges Charles Robinson with cheating John Doy out 
of his claim (p. 15) along with some others, citing Doy’s Narrative of 
1860, an ex parte document. That is false on two counts. Doy did not 
level his accusation at Robinson personally and exclusively (pp. 8-11); 
secondly, Doy misstated the facts even in what he did say. The story 
of the Lawrence townsite would require a whole book. “Was the press 
of the Territorial Register destroyed?” Miss Nichols said no (p. 275), 
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and cited W. A. Phillips’ Conquest of Kansas as proof. As so frequently 
happened when she corrected history, she was wrong again. Phillips 
referred to the threat of December 15, and between chapters omitted 
a whole month in his narrative, December 15, 1855, to January 15, 
1856. The press was raided December 22, and Phillips reported that 
fact in his letter dated December 26, printed in the Tribune, January 
7, 1856, morning edition, p. 6, column 1. There are numerous other 
contemporary witnesses, proslavery and freestate, to the fact of the 
destruction of the Territorial Register. The freestate “black law” prop- 
osition, exclusion of free Negroes from Kansas, Miss Nichols attributed 
to Jim Lane—Lane’s Black Law (pp. 42, 43, 47). She did not under- 
stand what she was writing about. The anti-Negro attitude was a 
culture trait of the people who settled Kansas. It was overwhelming 
prior to Lane’s appearance upon the scene, he did not change the 
trend, and in the referendum on the proposition, December 15, 1855, 
the freestate party endorsed it on the ratio of three to one. There are 
other major questions she did not understand: land policy; railroads; 
the judicial system; the whole complex political party situation; the 
role of the different geographical areas at the expense of the tradi- 
tional pre-eminence of Lawrence; and the theoretical aspects, the 
ideology and ideals, present on both sides, and yet awaiting an ade- 
quate analysis and reinterpretation. 

When a writer has made so many inexcusable errors—glaring errors 
of verifiable fact—she and her publishers must recognize that con- 
fidence cannot be placed in anything she has written. That is par- 
ticularly unfortunate, because, by the law of averages, she has been 
correct in some things. The reader who knows enough to discriminate 
between the true and the false has no occasion to read the book at all. 
Readers who are in search of information and understanding cannot 
trust her. Her one enemy is herself. She missed her opportunity to 
write a straightforward, readable history of territorial Kansas; a truly 
formidable task, which requires humility, tolerance, and charity, along 
with a profound understanding of people. 


University of Kansas James C, MALIN 


Pioneer's Mission: The Story of Lyman Copeland Draper. By William 
B. Hesseltine. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
1954. Pp. xiv, 384. Illustrations, notes, bibliographical note. 
$4.50. ) 


This volume is the result of the action of the Draper Centennial 
Commission and the Historical Society of Wisconsin which jointly 
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commissioned Dr. William B. Hesseltine of the University of Wis- 
consin to prepare it for their centennial. This volume contains fifteen 
chapters dealing with the birth, education, training, experiences, suc- 
cesses, and failures of Lyman Copeland Draper, the collector and 
organizer of the Draper manuscripts and collections housed in the 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

Lyman Draper, whose first ancestors emigrated in 1647 to Massa- 
chusetts, was born September 4, 1815, on the “northern” shore of Lake 
Erie. Lyman’s father, Luke, was a shiftless person who did not hold 
a job long but moved from place to place and never seemed to prosper. 
This characteristic later became apparent in the son. 

Draper, who was physically a small man and always very delicate— 
never weighing more than 115 pounds—was five feet, one inch tall. 
He got some local schooling and for more than two years attended 
Granville College in Licking County, Ohio. While at college he did 
well enough with Latin, Greek, and arithmetic, but his primary interest 
was the stories of the pioneers and the history of the country—par- 
ticularly the history of the West. This college was a Baptist institution 
combating the Calvinist Congregationalism in the West, and it in- 
fluenced Draper so much that for most of his life he belonged to and 
was active in the Baptist Church. 

While a student at Granville College Draper made some lasting 
friendships, which like his Baptist beliefs continued throughout most 
of his life. Charles Larrobee, a college friend, was for many years 
friend, adviser, and promoter, but with all of his interest, persuasion, 
and threats was unable to cajole or inspire Draper to write a biography 
of Daniel Boone. Regardless of Larrobee’s lack of influence on 
Draper's writing, he did persuade Draper to move to Madison where 
he lived and established his reputation as a collector and as a historian. 

Before Lyman Draper finally drifted into his life’s work, he went to 
Mississippi and tried his hand at editing the Spirit of the Times, but 
he was not interested in news, agricultural, commercial, and literary 
intelligence, but rather his interest was history and incidents of the 
Revolution. This venture soon ended, and he again turned to searching 
for pioneers, their stories, and their manuscripts and documents. In 
traveling from place to place and from state to state, interviewing 
pioneers and their descendants, as well as the heroes of the Revolution 
and their descendants, he made notes which filled book after book. 
He also copied hundreds of pages of manuscripts—in case he could not 
get the originals. His interest in the people he interviewed, his 
persuasive manner, and his promise to rescue the heroes and pioneers 
from obscurity or oblivion caused many persons to part with family 
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papers and private and, in some cases, official manuscripts and records, 
As Draper grew older the more he became obsessed with the idea of 
saving from destruction the stories of the people who had opened up 
the West. He sought, borrowed, begged, or purchased all the material 
he could on such persons as Daniel Boone, George Rogers Clark, 
Dudley Burnwell, Brady’s leap, Martin family manuscripts, Campbell 
family papers, Sumter manuscripts, and many others. He collected 
material from Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, North Carolina, 
and other states. 

Draper was not a person of financial independence. In fact he did 
not have any money and he did not seem to be able to make any. His 
cousin, Lydia Chadwick, married Peter A. Remsen who was a business- 
man of some means. He was engaged in the cotton business in Mobile 
and during the busy season when he was in Mobile offered Draper a 
home so that he could stay with and look after his wife. Remsen was 
interested in Draper's collections and writings and frequently sent 
him books and often encouraged him. He financed many of Draper's 
trips to interview pioneers and their descendants and to collect his- 
torical material. Draper and Lydia were very congenial, and after 
Remsen’s death they were married. Thus Draper shared in Remsen’s 
money before and after his death. 

When Draper moved to Madison he took with him his collections 
and manuscripts which from the beginning did much to enhance the 
value of the materials in the holdings of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. He became corresponding secretary of the society and worked 
diligently to make it one of the best in the West. Even though he 
never succeeded in writing the books he planned and promised his 
friends, his chief accomplishment was his collections. His published 
books were ten volumes of Collections of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, Helping Hand, and King’s Mountain and Its Heroes. 
The latter volume was this year reproduced for the second time; the 
previous printings were not generally available and had become col- 
lectors’ items. 

After Draper’s death many of the persons or their descendants who 
had supplied him with historical material tried to repossess it, on the 
grounds that it had been lent or that Draper had not lived up to his 
part of the agreement under which he acquired it. The Historical 
Society of Wisconsin has permitted states to procure by photoduplica- 
tion methods copies of the Draper material in which they are in- 
terested. This has been done at the expense of the interested state. 

Dr. Hesseltine has written an interesting account of Draper and has 
clarified many tales about him and his collections. Those persons 
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interested in Draper, his life, and his work will be glad that Dr. Hes- 
seltine and the State Historical Society of Wisconsin have brought 
forth this volume. Those who in the past have heard of Draper and 
his methods will read the book with interest and profit. 


North Carolina State Department of D. L. Corsrrr 
Archives and History 


Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory: The Story of a Virginia Lady, Mary 
Berkeley Minor Blackford, 1802-1896, Who Taught Her Sons to 
Hate Slavery and to Love the Union. By L. Minor Blackford. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. Pp. xxii, 293. Illus- 
trations, notes. $5.00.) 

The five Blackford brothers of Lynchburg played important roles 
in the Confederate service. The military careers of two of these 
brothers has been previously presented in the War Years with Jeb 
Stuart and Letters from Lee’s Army. And the author of the book 
under review originally planned a life of a third brother, his father. 
But as he delved into the huge collections of family papers he was 
convinced that the strong person in this unusual family was the 
mother, Mary Minor Blackford. The result is a revealing life of a 
unique character who did not conform to the views of her section. 

Born of one of the most aristocratic slaveholding families of Virginia, 
Mary Minor Blackford gave her whole life to emancipation, Negro 
colonization, religion, temperance, and the rearing of her children to 
follow in her footsteps. She forced her family to limit their suppers 
to dry bread in order to save enough money to purchase a slave's free- 
dom and to send him to Liberia. 

Until emancipation at the close of the war she kept a diary, “Notes 
Illustrative of the Wrongs of Slavery,” in which she praised the loyalty 
of slaves and recorded the horrors of slave trading and the harsh 
treatment of slaves themselves. “From childhood I have bewailed the 
uonumbered ills of slavery” (p. 24). Property “in human beings,” she 
added, “hardens the heart, dims, ay blinds, us to human rights and 
human suffering” (p. 39). 

Inheriting her hostility to slavery from her mother, she instilled this 
same feeling in her eight children. Next to the Bible her favorite book 
was Uncle Tom’s Cabin, a copy of which she kept under her bed 
throughout the war and in her old age gave to her son to cherish. Yet 
she did not like Garrison, for he was too hard on planters, most of 
whom she believed to be Christians. When emancipation came she 
felt that the slaves were not prepared for their sudden freedom. 
Nevertheless, she rejoiced in their new status. 
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Mary Blackford’s love for the Union was almost as strong as her 
hostility toward slavery. When war came she was “dreadfully shocked 
and overwhelmed” (p. 161). “I feel sometimes,” she wrote her cousin 
on the faculty of the University of Virginia, “as if I had no country” 
(p. 183). Once she reproved one of her sons for indulging in abusive 
language against the Federal forces; yet she honored her sons for fol- 
lowing their consciences in fighting for their native state. 

Without a sense of humor and always suffering from poor health, 
she followed a stern course and expected other members of her family 
to do likewise. “I want,” she wrote, “to turn out a noble set of Spartan 
boys, inured to hardship and fatigue, afraid of nothing but God, 
despising luxury” (p. 55). Devoutly religious, she abhorred the drink- 
ing and idleness of her class. She had no great love for the “lower class 
of whites”; and she insisted that her sons should marry into her aristo- 
cratic social class. 

The author of the volume, although a grandson, has displayed con- 
siderable objectivity in his selections of material and in his efforts to 
present a fair picture. He is definitely sympathetic, but he does not 
ignore his grandmother's weaknesses. 

Dr. Blackford creates his story largely through selections from the 
diaries, letters, and reminiscences of the several collections of family 
papers, some of which are published here for the first time. Advised 
by Professor Bell I. Wiley who wrote the introduction, the author has 
skillfully selected pertinent materials and added valuable notes and 
explanations. The result is a historical work of significance. In ad- 
dition to the views expressed on slavery, he has included valuable 
information on the Union sentiment in Virginia until Lincoln’s call for 
troops, and on the life of the people of Mary Blackford’s years, 1802- 
1896. It is a delightful story of a remarkable family and especially of 
a powerful individual whose independence is additional evidence 
that the southern people were not as stereotyped in their way of life 
and in their views as often suggested. 


Birmingham-Southern College Henry T. SHANKS 


A History of the Southern Confederacy. By Clement Eaton. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. xiv, 351. Notes. $5.50.) 


There are a surprising number of excellent histories of the Con- 
federacy. Though outmoded at some points, N. W. Stephenson’s The 
Day of the Confederacy (1919) is still a provocative interpretation. 
Robert S. Henry’s more recent The Story of the Confederacy (1931) 
provides an able, accurate narrative, and E. Merton Coulter’s The Con- 
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federate States of America (1950) is especially valuable for its chap- 
ters on social and economic life. Now in A History of the Southern 
Confederacy Professor Clement Eaton of the University of Kentucky 
has written a fourth admirable account of the southern experiment in 
independence, and his book combines the merits of all its predecessors. 

A History of the Southern Confederacy is precisely the kind of book 
one would expect from the author of Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South and A History of the Old South; it is accurate, scholarly, and 
impartial. A native of the South, Mr. Eaton has preserved a remark- 
able objectivity in all his books. He writes not of swords and roses 
but of the South as it really was. The secession movement appears to 
him not a romantically glorious fight for freedom but “a conservative 
revolt in that the South would not accept the nineteenth century.” He 
admires the courage of the Confederate soldiers and the skill of their 
generals, but he does not hesitate to point out “that there was one 
desertion to every nine enlistments in the Confederate armies” or to 
criticize the strategy of Robert E. Lee himself. Granting many ad- 
mirable qualities to Jefferson Davis, Mr. Eaton nevertheless endorses 
James A. Seddon’s opinion that “the President was the most difficult 
man to get along with that he had ever seen.” To “feeble or mediocre” 
administration he attributes some of the most serious failures of the 
Confederacy. The Davis regime did not concentrate its military forces; 
it never used “the food resources and man power of the trans-Missis- 
sippi region advantageously”; throughout its existence it did not raise 
more than about one per cent of its income in taxes. “The inability 
of the government to mobilize its resources went far to explain the 
economic deterioriation of the Confederacy,” Professor Eaton con- 
cludes, and he quotes with approval a contemporary view that “the 
cause was lost because there was no Wisdom in Congress and no Pub- 
lic Virtue among the People.” Throughout this just and fair book Mr. 
Eaton demonstrates that sectional history does not have to be either 
prejudiced or provincial. 

As in his earlier writing, Mr. Eaton has again exhibited his unusual 
mastery of the complicated sources and secondary materials for south- 
ern history. In the last few years an extraordinary number of sig- 
nificant monographs on aspects of the Confederacy have been pub- 
lished, and A History of the Southern Confederacy is an able synthesis 
of these latest revisionist findings. With due acknowledgment, Mr. 
Eaton has very properly leaned heavily on the works of Douglas 
Southall Freeman, R. W. Patrick, F. L. Owsley, Bell I. Wiley, Robert 
C. Black III, Frank E. Vandiver, and others. But he has also care- 
fully studied the primary sources. His own original researches tend 
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to supplement, rather than to supplant, the findings of other historians, 
but he has skillfully used quotations from manuscript collections and 
official documents to give immediacy and human interest to his pages, 
In this book, as Professor Eaton hoped, his reader can “smell the 
incense of musty diaries, some of them with a dried flower or sprig 
placed between their pages in the 1860's, of yellowed newspapers, and 
of relics of Civil War days, preserved in Confederate depositories.” 

Hoping to achieve “a balance between the social, political, and 
military history of the Southern Confederacy,” Professor Eaton has 
obviously given much thought to the proportions of a book which 
must deal with so many complex subjects in so few pages. In a com- 
bination of chronological and topical arrangement, he has discussed 
every important aspect of Confederate life: the formation of the south- 
ern government; its military history; “the morale of the people and the 
army ; “the operation of the Confederate government in wartime, its 
diplomacy, the personalities of the leaders, the common soldiers, the 
role of women and the attitude of the Negroes”; “the changes which 
occurred in the society of the Old South under the impact of war.” 
Nearly half the book is devoted to military aspects of the Civil War. 
The sections which trace actual campaigns and engagements, while 
admirably concise and accurate, necessarily contain little more than 
can be found in an advanced textbook, but his chapter on “The Logis- 
tics of the Gray Army” is the best analysis to be found anywhere of 
Confederate problems of supply. The most interesting and original 
portion of the book is Professor Eaton’s discussion of “Society and 
Culture in a War Atmosphere,” in which he shows that the war was 
not wholly a deadening influence upon southern intellectual develop- 
ment. “The minds of the people,” as the humorist “Bill Arp” re- 
marked, “needed relaxation from the momentous and absorbing in- 
terests of the war,” and literature, the theater, and music flourished 
even in the worst period of the conflict. 

It is almost captious to criticize so useful a study as this, and the 
very defects of Professor Eaton’s book would be virtues in another 
writer. In a day when nearly all historians pad and overextend their 
books, it is, in fact, a pleasure to complain that A History of the South- 
ern Confederacy is too short. Professor Eaton has tried to compress 
all aspects of Confederate life into three hundred pages of text. Brevity 
has obliged him to sacrifice the subtler shadings of characterization 
and analysis, and in the military chapters in particular his generaliza- 
tions are rather obvious and elementary. 

It may also seem unfair to object that this book is almost too 
judicious. Professor Eaton has no thesis to ride. His own generaliza- 
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tions are sparse and cautious. When he does come to a conclusion, 
it is safely conservative: “But so complicated is historical causation 
that military defeats in all probability were a cause as well as an effect 
of the descending spiral after 1863 of civilian morale and economic 
production.” More often he avoids even such guarded observations on 
controversial issues and simply juxtaposes rival theories or interpreta- 
tions without indicating his own preference. What is gained through 
caution and objectivity is lost in interest and intellectual excitement. 
A History of the Southern Confederacy is not, therefore, a very color- 
ful or a highly provocative book, but it is sound, impartial, clear, and 
informative. 


Columbia University Davip DonaLp 


Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet: The Civil War Diaries of Salmon P. Chase. 
Edited by David Donald. (New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1954. Pp. x, 342. Frontispiece, notes. $6.50. ) 


Six of the best Civil War diaries are described by Professor Donald 
as the “voluminous journals of Gideon Welles, the terse records of 
Edward Bates, the witty jottings of John Hay, the dull entries of 
Orville Hickman Browning, the Pepysian diaries of George Templeton 
Strong, and the intemperate ravings of Adam Gurowski.” The diary 
of Salmon Portland Chase, Civil War Secretary of the Treasury and 
Chief Justice of the United States, is more in the style of Browning. 
The regret is that the entries cover but sixteen of Lincoln’s forty-nine 
months in office—one month in 1861, eight and one half in 1862, one 
and a quarter in 1863, five in 1864, and one in 1865 when he was 
Chief Justice. 

The original manuscript for eleven months is in the Library of Con- 
gress and for five months in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
The Annual Report of the American Historical Association (1902) pub- 
lished the period July 21-October 10, 1862, with little annotation and 
no index. The volume has long been out of print. 

Editor Donald’s excellent forty-five-page introduction is required 
reading for an understanding of Chase’s personality. It gives a view 
from the “rear of the room” as the Secretary parades before the mir- 
ror commenting on his superior qualities and achievements. 

Chase demanded a free hand in appointments if he was to be held 
responsible for the successful operation of the Treasury, but Lincoln 
knew patronage was the cement that held together a political party. 
Chase wrote that “ability” was his chief criterion, yet Attorney General 
Bates concluded that Chase had been “filling all the offices in his own 
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rast patronage, with extreme partizans, and contrives also to fill many 

vacancies, properly belonging to other departments.” Donald notes 
that Chase “yearned for the presidency; it was in his blood. Not 
selfish ambition, as he saw it, but an earnest desire to serve the people 
drove him on.” 

As the war went on and expenditures mounted, Chase got out of 
touch with military movements. When Secretary Simon Cameron re- 
signed, Chase’s pipeline to the War Department was reduced to a 
trickle. Edwin M. Stanton was friendly but uncommunicative, and 
after General John Pope’s defeat at Second Bull Run on August 29-30, 
1862, no major military leader confided in Chase. As cabinet meetings 
became fewer and his office work confined him more, Chase lost touch 
with over-all political realities and the Radicals alone got his ear. 

Lincoln’s faith in Chase’s ability to run the Treasury Department 
was balm to the Secretary’s egotism, and Chase's yearning for the 
presidency did not disturb Lincoln who was the smarter politician. 
He filed away Chase’s offers of resignation, but in June, 1864, after 
Lincoln had been renominated, their relationship reached a crisis. 
Either the President or the Secretary must resign, said Lincoln, and 
“Mr. Chase elected to do so.” 

Chase inherited an empty treasury with inadequate tax laws to fill 
it. This condition was not improved by his views of a short war and 
his plan of borrowing three fourths of the needed funds. A born con- 
servative, he had become a Democrat with Jackson’s antipathy to a 
bank monopoly, a distrust of bankers, and an advocate of hard money. 
His views were to be modified by the exigencies of the times. He 
deserves credit for his stand against the bankers’ taking government 
bonds at their own price, for his sale of government securities direct 
to the public through Jay Cooke and Company, and for the National 
Banking Act of 1863. Necessity was the mother of the “greenbacks” 
which made many a speculator rich. 

Chase tells how the cabinet met at noon on September 22, 1862, 
and heard Lincoln read Artemus Ward’s “High-Handed Outrage at 
Utica.” Chase notes that all enjoyed it “(except Stanton) of course. 
... The President then proceeded to read his Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, making remarks on the several parts as he went on, and showing 
that he had fully considered the whole subject, in all the lights under 
which it had been presented to him.” 

Chase surveyed his work as Secretary and found it good: “I am not 
able to see where, if I had to do my work all over again, I could in 
any matter do materially otherwise than I have.” 

The publisher deserves credit for the handsome typographical make- 
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up of the book and censure for the meager index and lack of dates in 
the running heads, which decrease its value for reference. The usability 
of the editor’s helpful notes (fifty-eight pages for 272 pages of text) 
would have been multiplied by placing them at the bottom of the 
pages since the author of a diary usually makes no pretense of identi- 
fying individuals. The reader who desires such data finds it time-con- 
suming and irritating to gravitate back and forth. 


Illinois State Historical Library Harry E. Pratt 


General Jo Shelby: Undefeated Rebel. By Daniel O'Flaherty. (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Pp. xvi, 437. Map, 
frontispiece, notes. $6.00. ) 


General Joseph Orville Shelby (1830-1897), native of Kentucky, 
migrated to Waverly, Missouri, in 1852 and established himself as a 
planter and hemp manufacturer. He was an active participant in the 
border wars of the 1850’s. When the Civil War broke out, Shelby 
became a captain in the Missouri State Guards and fought in early 
skirmishes in that state. After being mustered into Confederate service, 
Shelby participated in hard fighting in Missouri and Arkansas. He was 
commissioned colonel of cavalry in 1862. Late in 1863 he made his 
Great Raid from Arkansas to the Missouri River, working much 
destruction upon the Union army in Missouri. In April, 1864, he was 
commissioned brigadier general. Finally, Shelby with his division ac- 
companied the expedition which ‘invaded Missouri late in 1864. He 
was promoted to major general in May, 1865. 

With the collapse of the Confederacy Shelby refused to surrender 
and proceeded with a volunteer force into Mexico, where he espoused 
the cause of the Emperor Maximilian. Shelby established himself in 
the Cordoba colony, but his enterprises were ruined by Juarista at- 
tacks in 1866. He returned to Missouri in 1867. For the remaining 
thirty years of his life Shelby engaged in farming. In addition, he 
undertook some financially disastrous industrial ventures and spent his 
last five years as United States marshal for western Missouri. 

Mr. O'Flaherty states in his preface that he is not a scholar, though 
he uses the scholarly form of presentation. The volume has a section 
of footnotes appended to it in which citations are given for each chap- 
ter. This would be well, except that the author does not seem to 
understand the purpose of a footnote. It is difficult to determine the 
sources of quoted and paraphrased materials. Some quotations have 
sources cited, others do not (e.g., pp. 40, 164). Some citations are 
vague (e.g., Ch. 3, note 19, p. 406). In another instance a document 
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is cited but not located (Ch. 8, note 6, p. 409). Chapter 16 on the 
battle of Helena has only three footnotes, one of which refers the 
reader for an account of the battle to an entire volume of the Official 
Records. 

In connection with the Mexican phase of Shelby’s career the author 
gives no indication of familiarity with writings on Confederate exiles 
in Mexico which have appeared in the Journal of Southern History. 
For example, he makes no mention of Carl Coke Rister’s article, 
“Carlota, A Confederate Colony in Mexico,” XI (1945), 33-50. He 
definitely is not acquainted with the work of Frank A. Knapp, Jr., “A 
New Source on the Confederate Exodus to Mexico: The Two Re- 
publics,” XIX (1953), 364-73. No indication is given that the author 
was aware of the article by Alfred J. Hanna, “A Confederate News- 
paper in Mexico,” XII (1946), 67-83, although with questionable 
propriety Mr. O'Flaherty devotes a full chapter to the newspaper 
(The Mexican Times) treated in Hanna’s article. 

At times the author’s imagination seems to get out of hand. He 
makes much of the fact that Shelby was born under the sign of Sagit- 
tarius, the Centaur, and deems this peculiarly fitting for a future 
cavalry leader (p. 11). Part I of the book is entitled “The Sign of the 
Centaur.” Perhaps the reviewer would not take issue with the use of 
this symbolism were it not for the fact that he too was born under the 
sign of Sagittarius but has never felt at home in the saddle. Again, 
the author’s description of the newborn Shelby as a “rather chunky, 
friendly baby” (p. 11) simply cannot be passed over without notice. 
It is fairly general knowledge that newborn babies are not friendly. 

Mr. O'Flaherty has done a creditable job in reconstructing Shelby’s 
early life, and he does present a convincing picture of Shelby as a 
man and as a soldier. He leaves no room for doubt that Shelby pos- 
sessed great skill in handling cavalry, despite his lack of formal military 
training. “Shelby’s genius was not of the kind that needs maturity to 
ripen,” he writes. “It was born full blown on the field of Carthage” 
(p. 72). Later Mr. O'Flaherty spoils the effect of this statement in 
describing the general at the battle of Wilson’s Creek: “Jo Shelby . . . 
was learning his trade in a rough sure school” (p. 85). There is no 
question that Shelby was a tough adversary. His Great Raid into Mis- 
souri was a remarkable feat. His refusal to surrender showed an un- 
conquerable spirit. 

Mr. O'Flaherty has written an interesting story for popular con- 
sumption, and the general reader may well be entertained by it. The 
author is adept at turning a witty phrase. However, it appears that he 
did not intend that his volume should add appreciably to the historian’s 
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fund of information about the time in which Shelby lived. The con- 
struction of the book is such that the scholar will use it with caution. 


Florence (Alabama) State Teachers College §BrRNARR CRESAP 


Confederate Agent: A Discovery in History. By James D. Horan. (New 
York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954. Pp. xxvi, 326. Maps, illustra- 
tions, sources, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Subversive activity is one of the most intriguing bypaths of history. 
Since it is cloaked in secrecy, the historian is often at a loss to de- 
termine the true facts. This is the first book-length attempt to give the 
facts of the Confederate subversive conspiracy which spread over the 
North in a crazy-quilt pattern during the last years of the Civil War. 

The book is not a discovery in history as the title would lead one to 
believe. Two of the participants wrote books about their parts in the 
conspiracy. These are Active Service by John B. Castleman and Con- 
federate Operations in Canada and New York by John W. Headley. 
Several excellent articles also have appeared in various scholarly 
journals in addition to George Fort Milton’s Abraham Lincoln and the 
Fifth Column and Wood Gray’s The Hidden Civil War which although 
primarily concerned with Copperheadism sketch the story of the con- 
spiracy. Nevertheless, Mr. Horan has added to the record by using 
some important primary sources heretofore unexplored. 

The story that he has woven around the pivot of Captain Thomas H. 
Hines, a cool daredevil in his twenties who was the military com- 
mander of the Northwest Conspiracy, is one that is as fantastic as any 
fictional attempt. In the spring of 1864 the Confederate high command 
decided to take advantage of the unrest and rumors of vast numbers 
of Copperheads in the North. The plan, in general, was to create as 
much havoc as possible by freeing and arming Confederate prisoners 
of war and by arming and inciting the Copperheads to revolt. 

After a series of wild adventures, betrayals, escapes, and enough 
excitement to please any detective-story reader, the conspiracy failed. 
There were several reasons—an effective Federal counterspy system, 
failure of northern friends to revolt, friction among leaders, and be- 
trayals. Although the North apparently did not suffer much from this 
conspiracy, it caused near-hysteria at the time and strained Canadian 
relations. The Official Records contain many frantic telegrams with 
wild rumors of thousands of men preparing to burn cities, free pris- 
oners of war, and pillage the countryside. 

The men who participated in this mission came to various ends. 
Hines, the hero of the story, after many thrilling escapes and a ro- 
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mantic wartime marriage, eventually became chief justice of the Ken. 
tucky Court of Appeals. Another participant was a judge on the same 
court. Others became honored leaders in civilian affairs. Several were 
not as fortunate and were punished severely. 

The author tells the story in an exciting manner. The student might 
question Mr. Horan’s interpretation of John Hunt Morgan’s part in 
the conspiracy. The author is somewhat careless in regard to dates, 
initials in people’s names, and other details. Examples: Hines’s age is 
given as twenty-three in the summer of 1864. He was born in October, 
1838. He was not chief justice when Greeley ran against Grant for the 
presidency since he did not achieve that office until 1884. Much of 
the material about his experiences in the early days of the war is in- 
accurate. Mr. Horan failed to consult the primary material in regard 
to this period in the Kentucky Collection of Western Kentucky State 
College. (A member of the Hines family who is connected with this 
collection, Miss Elizabeth Coombs, has written an article correcting 
the mistakes for the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society.) 

Yet, Mr. Horan has uncovered and used significant material from 
varied and distant sources. In addition to the recently unsealed War 
Department records, his discovery of new material on George St. Leger 
Grenfel, the almost legendary soldier of fortune who suffered greatly 
for his part in the conspiracy, is of particular interest. He also did 
research in the Hines papers at the University of Kentucky. 

This reviewer is grateful to the author for his liberal use of rare 
photographs and photostats which enhance the worth of the book. 
The maps used as end papers aid the reader in understanding the 
perspective of the conspiracy. This is an entertaining book which for 
the most part is historically correct; however, the frequent errors 
damage its value as history. 


University of Kentucky Epwarp M. CorrMaNn 


The Fremantle Diary: Being the Journal of Lieutenant Colonel James 
Arthur Lyon Fremantle, Coldstream Guards, on His Three Months 
in the Southern States. Edited by Walter Lord. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1954. Pp. xvi, 304. End maps, notes. $4.00.) 


James Arthur Lyon Fremantle, a twenty-eight-year-old lieutenant 
colonel in H.M. Coldstream Guards, chose to spend his leave from 
British military duties touring the Confederate States of America and 
witnessing firsthand the conflict he called “the American War.” In the 
few months he had in which to make his trip through the South, he 
managed to visit nine of the seceded states, omitting only Arkansas 
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and Florida from his itinerary. Endowed with keen powers of observa- 
tion, sympathetic understanding, fluent pen, and subtle wit, Colonel 
Fremantle left a vivid, thoroughly charming account of what he saw 
in those crowded days from early April until mid-July, 1863, when the 
Confederacy was at the crossroads. 

On March 2, 1863, he left England, going first to Havana and thence 
to the mouth of the Rio Grande. He spent the first two weeks in April 
on the Mexico-Texas border clearing with civil and military authorities, 
obtaining proper credentials, and. socializing with governmental of- 
ficials and other prominent people. After this introduction to the Con- 
federacy, he started his long trek across Texas, recording as he went 
his impressions of the sparsely settled frontier. In many respects these 
sketches are among the most delightful in the volume. After leaving 
Texas, he proceeded on his travels to Shreveport, Natchez, Jackson, 
Mobile, Montgomery, Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Shelbyville. Return- 
ing to Atlanta after the visit with Confederate forces in Tennessee, he 
went to Augusta, Charleston, Florence, Wilmington, and Richmond. 
From Richmond he moved with the Confederate forces through Mary- 
land to Gettysburg, and he retreated with them again back into Mary- 
land. Because of the imminent expiration of his leave, he bade fare- 
well to his Confederate friends in early July and hastened to New 
York. Arriving in that city in time to witness some of the draft dis- 
turbances of mid-summer, his impressions of the North were not as 
favorable as they might otherwise have been. From New York he 
sailed for England on July 15, a devoted friend of the South. 

Traveling through the South when he did and going where he did, 
he was able to witness some of the most momentous events of the Civil 
War. Had he waited many months more he would not have been able 
to have moved through the widespread area that he did. As it was, he 
was inconvenienced by the difficulties of wartime travel and disturbed 
by the increasingly serious home-front conditions, but he approached 
all problems with sportsmanlike optimism and cheer. As he witnessed 
the privations about him he seemed to become more appreciative of 
all the people and their cause. His admiration for Southerners grew 
rather than diminished, and in closing his journal he wrote, “I can 
never believe that in the nineteenth century the civilized world will 
be condemned to witness the destruction of such a gallant race.” 

Colonel Fremantle met and conversed with many outstanding 
military and civil leaders. Among them were Robert E. Lee, James 
Longstreet, Joseph E. Johnston, P. G. T. Beauregard, Jefferson Davis, 
and Judah P. Benjamin. He was wined and dined, as the times per- 
mitted, by socially prominent persons wherever he went. But he also 
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came to know, enjoy, and appreciate a greater cross section of the 
population, “the highest and lowest—and the most lawless.” Many 
of his chance acquaintances were as colorful as the Confederacy had 
to offer, stagecoach drivers (drunk and sober), the generous, simple 
folk who fed him from their dwindling larders, colorful frontiersmen, 
tobacco-chewing citizens from all walks of life who never ceased 
fascinating him, and slaves. He loved all people, minimizing their 
faults, if he saw them, emphasizing their better qualities, which he 
always saw, and seeing something humorous in even the grouchiest 
of them. But his journal is more than a series of character sketches, 
It is also a valuable account of what he saw within the Confederacy 
and “at the front.” If one remembers that he visited almost the entire 
front, his impressions and comparisons must be of value. His account 
of Gettysburg is a classic. His conclusions and predictions were not 
always borne out by subsequent events, but his merit as a chronicler 
cannot be disputed. His journal is as instructive and refreshing as only 
an observation by an “outsider” can be. 

Walter Lord, whose avocation is historical research, has done a 
commendable job of editing The Fremantle Diary. His copious notes 
are instructive and lively. Mr. Lord has brought forth the first edition 
of this journal since the original was published during the Civil War. 
In so doing he has rendered a great service to those interested in Con- 
federate history, for Colonel Fremantle’s observations are priceless. 


Winthrop College Mary EvizanetH Massey 


George N. Peek and the Fight for Farm Parity. By Gilbert C. Fite. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 314. 
Illustrations. $4.00.) 

This is a narrative of a man and his relations to a movement. The 
man, George N. Peek, was born in Illinois of a middle-class family 
which soon moved from the Midwest to Oregon. After securing a 
sound education, young Peek found a job with the John Deere Plow 
Company where his talents as a salesman won him rapid promotions. 
When this company was reorganized in 1911 Peek was made vice- 
president and placed in charge of sales. 

As did many another successful businessman in 1917, Peek ex- 
changed his corporation desk for one in Washington with the War 
Industries Board. Known as one of the Bernard Baruch Boys, he 
formed a lifelong attachment for his “chief.” The program of the 
Industrial Board foreshadowed some aspects of the National Recovery 
Act nearly fifteen years later. Just what these relations were the 
author does not make entirely clear. 
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In 1919 Peek became president of the Moline Plow Company at a 
salary of $100,000 a year. As an associate he hired General Hugh 
Johnson. These two strong-willed men soon were at loggerheads, and 
the corporation went bankrupt. During the 1920’s Peek worked tire- 
lessly for the enactment of farm legislation. Despite the efforts of Peek, 
Chester Davis, and others, few gains were made. 

After Roosevelt's nomination in 1932 Peek came out of partial 
seclusion. He campaigned energetically with Henry Wallace and 
others for Franklin D. Roosevelt's election. That the Democrats car- 
ried every western state, the author claims, was due in no small degree 
to Peek’s work. The farmers, like the laborers, were voting in 1932 
against empty pocketbooks, depleted bank accounts, and hungry 
families. 

As Wallace’s chief aid in writing the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
Peek became its chief administrator. He was soon at outs with the 
New Dealers and eventually after seven months he resigned. Wallace 
believed production control was the heart of the AAA while Peek 
emphasized the need of greater industrial productive capacity. His 
resignation was a victory for the “social outlook” group of the AAA. 

Named as special adviser on foreign trade by President Roosevelt, 
Peek subsequently became president of the Export-Import Bank. His 
ideas on foreign trade plagued Secretary of State Cordell Hull. Not 
until December, 1935, did Peek get out of government, although 
Harold L. Ickes in his Secret Diary: First Thousand Days, 1933-1936 
(p. 360) says everyone seemed to want him out by the middle of May. 

As a New Deal “has been” Peek was the last of the “Baruch Men” 
to leave the inner circle of the New Dealers. Peek soon published his 
conservative philosophy in Why Quit Our Own? By 1936 he was back 
in the Republican party where he originally began. He remained a 
bitter critic of Roosevelt and his policies. Peek’s greatest contribution 
was perhaps his long struggle for farm parity. 

The author has done a good job of choosing illustrations. The re- 
search was thorough in manuscript materials although perhaps more 
could have been done in local newspapers. There is a note on sources 
but no bibliography is listed. On the whole, Mr. Fite has done an 
excellent job. 


University of Florida GeorcE C. Ossorn 


The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-1931. By Norman F. Furniss. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. x, 199. Biblio- 


graphical note. $3.75.) 


Some years ago Vernon L. Parrington observed that anyone ventur- 
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ing into the thorny fields tilled by Cotton and Increase Mather was 
certain to get well scratched, and not at all certain to return with any 
fruit gathered. Norman F. Furniss ran the same risk when he ventured 
into William Jennings Bryan's theological bramble, but it is pleasant 
to report that he has returned with few scratches and a goodly 
harvest. The Fundamentalist Controversy, 1918-1931 is easily the best 
book on this important episode in American religious history. Its 
excellence has nothing to do with surprises: it follows familiar events, 
sources, and interpretations. But it does offer the first comprehensive 
review and appraisal of the entire controversy. Whatever it lacks in 
depth or novelty it more than supplies in breadth, incisiveness, and 
balance. Fortunately too the author has a sense of humor and a light 
touch, redeeming qualities in a book of this sort. 

The study falls into three parts, the first dealing with a general 
analysis and interpretation of the crusade, the second with the secular 
leaders and organizations which sponsored antievolution laws in the 
states, and the third with the course of the battle in the leading 
Protestant denominations. Within the churches the controversy re- 
volved more around modernism than around evolution, and it was 
more intense in the North than in the South, where there were few 
modernists. The denominations most seriously split were the Northern 
Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, and the Northern Baptist. 

Professor Furnish refuses to offer any easy formula to explain the 
fundamentalist crusade. The root of the trouble, he believes, was that 
after the first World War laymen suddenly became conscious of the 
threat which evolution and the higher criticism posed to their 
orthodox beliefs. Having mastered the art of suppressing subversive 
political philosophies during the war, they easily developed enthusiasm 
for rooting out heretical religious ideas afterward. Ignorance also 
played its part in the rise of the controversy, for few fundamentalist 
leaders had any real understanding of evolution or modernism, and 
fewer still were willing to discuss the issues except in relation to the 
specious question of ape ancestry. No movement amounts to anything 
without leadership, and this one certainly cannot be understood apart 
from the energy and fanatic zeal of men such as William Bell Riley, 
John Roach Straton, J. Gresham Machen, and the most potent of them 
all, William Jennings Bryan. Professor Furniss argues that Bryan alone 
had the reputation, the force, and the rhetorical skill necessary to at- 
tract national attention and support to the crusade. The movement 
rose and fell with him. 

Though the author has some respect for the erudite J. Gresham 
Machen and a few others, he believes that most of the leaders of this 
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enterprise were ignorant, fearful, egotistical, zealous, and addicted to 
violence in thought and language. He implies that some prominent 
fundamentalists should have seen their psychiatrists, while others, such 
as Edward Y. Clarke and J. Frank Norris, probably should have been 
behind bars. He sympathizes with the modernists, but insists that they 
were slow to realize the seriousness of the threat confronting them, 
that they contributed to it by their own careless utterances, and made 
the fatal mistake of trying to reason with unreasonable men. Darrow 
showed them how to win by fighting fire with fire at the Scopes trial. 

Professor Furniss shows that the attempt to secure the passage of 
antievolution laws was a failure everywhere outside the South, and 
even in that section it succeeded only where it encountered no serious 
opposition. He has many hard words for the officers of the University 
of Tennessee, the governor, and the leading newspapers for failing to 
put up a fight. Ultimately an obscure high school teacher showed the 
courage which they lacked. In Kentucky, where university president 
Frank L. McVey jeopardized the financial status of his institution by 
denouncing the proposed law, it failed to pass. The story was the 
same elsewhere. In time the entire movement collapsed, owing to 
Bryan's death, the reappearance of the prohibition issue, the coming 
of the depression, and the spread of knowledge. 

The principal defect of this book is that it has been written almost 
entirely from published sources. There is little opportunity to pry into 
the secret motives of the leading actors or to examine the personal ties 
that bound them together. For all the assertions of Bryan’s leadership 
he remains a shadowy figure; the extent, nature, and basis of his power 
are not clearly established, and probably cannot be without the use of 
manuscript sources. The miracle of this volume is that Professor 
Furniss has done so well with published materials. 


University of Missouri Irvin G. WYLLIE 


The Secret Diary of Harold L. Ickes. Volume Il, The Inside Struggle, 
1936-1939. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. Pp. 759. 
$6.00. ) 


Many statements made by this reviewer about the first volume of the 
Ickes diary apply to this volume as well. It is absorbing, especially in 
its caustic treatment of persons not in the author's favor. The style is 
vigorous, and comments on men and measures are forthright, although 
it is increasingly obvious that Ickes expected future historians to take 
note of his “secret” writings. As for the work of the editors, an other- 
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wise splendid job is marred by their failure to indicate where “portions 
of the original manuscript have been deleted.” 

In Volume I the author complained often that important issues were 
ignored at cabinet meetings, and his own comments upon issues were 
disappointing. In Volume II Ickes’ copious notes on cabinet meetings 
show constant discussion of problems facing the administration, and 
his own observations upon issues are stimulating. 

The Supreme Court fight occupies much space in the early pages of 
the diary. Ickes believed ardently that the court should be curbed in 
its exercise of the judicial veto, and he was impatient with Democrats 
who opposed Roosevelt on the issue. He was especially critical of 
liberals and former Progressives who sided with the court. Keenly 
disappointed at the immediate outcome of the fight, he became recon- 
ciled when subsequent decisions upheld New Deal legislation. 

The court fight convinced Ickes that conservative Democrats planned 
to seize party control by 1940. This, he believed, would mean Re- 
publican victory and a disastrous setback to the liberal cause. Con- 
sequently, he soon thereafter began to advise the ill-fated purge and 
to urge Roosevelt to stand for a third term. 

The pages of this volume give a lasting impression of how foreign 
affairs progressively forced domestic issues into the background dur- 
ing the second Roosevelt administration. The Spanish Civil War, the 
Sino-Japanese affair, expansionist activities of Hitler and Mussolini, 
and the timidity of France and Britain, all these individually and col- 
lectively endangered world peace and the vital interests of this coun- 
try. The cabinet and others in government gave more and more at- 
tention to such matters, as Ickes’ entries clearly show. His occasional 
kind remarks about Russia read strangely today. 

Ickes’ devotion to his chief was tempered with occasional doubts as 
to Roosevelt's judgment, especially in dealing with individuals of 
doubtful ability or loyalty. Once or twice, feeling that the President 
had failed him, Ickes tendered his resignation, only to have it refused 
in words of such affection and esteem that his ruffled feelings calmed. 
He was one of five or six friends who played poker with the President, 
often at Ickes’ home. 

Mrs. Roosevelt fares much better in this than in Volume I, but 
Elliott draws heavy fire. The first Mrs. James Roosevelt is easily the 
Old Curmudgeon’s favorite of all F.D.R’s family. 

Circumstances led Ickes to change his opinion of various individuals. 
For example, Vice President Garner, “the wise and true liberal” before, 
becomes a “poker-playing, whiskey-drinking, evil old man”—a descrip- 
tion by John L. Lewis which Ickes quoted with relish. Harry Hopkins, 
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castigated earlier, becomes a fine character until his suspected presi- 
dential ambitions bring his shortcomings again into relief. Jim Farley 
becomes an evil genius, while Cordell Hull, never an Ickes favorite, 
falls into still lower esteem as the State Department fails to handle 
foreign affairs as the Secretary of Interior thought best. 

Ickes, champion of minorities, seems never to have cared much about 
the South or Southerners, while he expressed growing concern over 
Roman Catholic influence in both domestic politics and foreign policy. 
He had no such concern over the influence of Jewish and Negro 
minorities. 


Nashville, Tennessee Dan M. Rosison 


Charles A. Beard: An Appraisal. Edited by Howard K. Beale. (Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 312. Frontis- 
piece, bibliography. $4.50. ) 


Although Charles A. Beard was a controversial figure in his lifetime, 
the reader of this volume of “Beard-centered essays” will find little of 
controversy. Howard K. Beale, the editor, has taken pains to indicate 
that many of the twelve friends and admirers who have contributed 
the essays have not agreed with the views presented in Beard’s last 
two books, but their disagreement has not intruded so as to ruffle the 
generally laudatory tone of the volume. Occasionally the reader may 
long for a dissenting voice, but perhaps this is too much to expect 
from a book intended to honor a great man (though the title does 
claim to offer an “appraisal” and not merely a “praisal”). 

The essays are eminently successful in conveying the scope of 
Beard’s intellectual activity and influence. To the accomplishments in 
American history with which we are all familiar must be added his 
early contributions in British and European history, his significant role 
in the development of the separate field of political science, his leader- 
ship in the emergence of public administration as a field of research 
and training, and his activity in behalf of adult education. Here was 
an historian who on more than one occasion was a maker of history. 

Inevitably a collection of this type contains a certain amount of 
overlap and resultant repetition, as well as an unevenness in merit and 
literary style. Within the limits of editorial prerogative, Professor 
Beale has done what he could to remedy these weaknesses. 

All of the essays have some interest, if for no other reason than that 
they concern an interesting man. Eric F. Goldman begins the volume 
with “An Impression,” a brief personal reaction to Beard. Next comes 
“An English View,” offered by the late Harold J. Laski. Toward the 
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end of the book Arthur W. Macmahon and George S. Counts con- 
sider Beard “the Teacher” and “the Public Man,” respectively. Of 
rather greater interest to the historian are the essays by Luther Gulick, 
“Beard and Municipal Reform,” and George Soule, “Beard and the 
Concept of Planning,” in which the authors discuss aspects of Beard’s 
participation in the shaping of twentieth-century life. 

Two fine essays (which, incidentally, are the only two in which 
there is a mild suggestion of criticism of Beard) are provided by Max 
Lerner and Richard Hofstadter. First inquiring into the ideas against 
which Beard was in revolt, Lerner then analyzes why An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution of the United States aroused such a 
tempest and concludes by examining Beard as “a theorist of power in 
its varied and bewildering forms.” Hofstadter’s study of Beard’s in- 
fluential Economic Interpretation of the Constitution is not merely 
another analysis but is refreshingly successful in realizing its author's 
interest “in placing the ideas of the volume in their historical context; 
in calling attention to some of its neglected methodological implica- 
tions; in discussing a significant ambiguity in its thought; and finally, 
in tracing the story of Beard’s later attitude toward the Constitution 
as a symptomatic fragment of American intellectual history in the last 
three decades.” 

The two longest essays, “Charles Beard: Historian,” by Howard K. 
Beale, and “Beard as Historical Critic,” by Merle Curti, are both work- 
manlike studies of these topics. Beale contributes a relatively formal 
analysis of Beard’s role as “one of the two or three great figures of 
American historiography of the first half of the twentieth century.” 
Curti surveys the broad field of Beard’s critical activity, carefully con- 
sidering Beard’s critical canons and their modification over the years 
of his active career. Beale also contributes “Beard’s Historical Writ- 
ings,” a kind of annotated bibliography. 

The most stimulating piece in this volume, “Fragments from the 
Politics,” appears to special advantage because it comes as a welcome 
relief. Here, at last, in a book about a man for whom ideas were 
vitally significant, is an essay with ideas, rather than an essay about 
ideas. Its form is against it, for, although written by Walton Hamilton, 
it purports to be random notes for the Politics which his friends hoped 
Beard would someday write. Thus it is cast in an annoyingly disjointed 
and incomplete style which makes for difficult reading; yet the ob- 
servations offered about loyalty, the corporate estate, and lobbying 
are well worth the effort it takes to piece together the “fragments.” 

The essay which most nearly approaches the controversial is George 
R. Leighton’s “Beard and Foreign Policy.” Agreeing with Beard’s 
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criticisms of American foreign policy under F.D.R., Leighton sym- 
pathetically explains how Beard came to “continentalism” and justifies 
his “fighting with all the strength he had against a President whom he 
believed to be untrustworthy and irresponsible.” In the midst of the 
well-bred tone of the rest of these essays, Leighton’s sneers at “camp- 
follower historians . . . moral pamphleteers and League of Nations 
zealots” come as a welcome astringent, arousing the reader to indignant 
rebuttal or approving enthusiasm. 

Not the least valuable part of this volume is the comprehensive 
“Bibliography of Beard’s Writings” (including a list of major articles 
and references about Beard) compiled by Jack Frooman and Edmund 
David Cronon. For the reader of this series of essays, having come to 
know a great man through other men’s eyes, feels the urge to go 
directly to the works themselves, either to renew old acquaintance or 
to experience for the first time some of the excitement of contact with 
a vigorous, challenging mind. 


University of Tennessee LeRoy P. Grar 


History and Bibliography of Alabama Newspapers in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Rhoda Coleman Ellison. (University, Ala.: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1954. Pp. xii, 209. $4.00.) 


This book is the second work of a bibliographical nature by the 
author. A Check List of Alabama Imprints, 1807-1870, one section of 
which was devoted to newspapers, appeared in 1946, Although biblio- 
graphies of Alabama newspapers are to be found in the two monu- 
mental works on American newspapers, Clarence S. Brigham, History 
and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 (Worcester, 
1947 ) and Winifred Gregory (ed.), American Newspapers, 1821-1936, 
A Union List of Titles Available in the United States and Canada (New 
York, 1937), all holdings printed in Professor Ellison’s volume were 
“listed directly from library files by the author or a cooperative 
librarian.” However, as the title indicates, the author has patterned 
her volume after the plan of the former bibliography. The brief 
histories taken mostly from the newspapers (including names of 
editors, life of the paper, editorial policies, and other such facts), 
which are included when found, form one of the most valuable 
features of the book. Many titles have been added to previously 
printed lists of Alabama newspapers in American libraries, and broken 
files have been recorded for the first time in great detail. Where no 
known files exist, the author has listed newspapers and facts about 
them taken from the pages of other newspapers. One of the fastest 
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growing newspaper collections in the state is that of the university, 
where in addition to the original files the compiler lists much micro- 
film made from originals elsewhere. Professor Ellison has gone far 
afield in her search and enumerates holdings in thirty-four libraries, 
some as widely separated as the American Antiquarian Society and 
the Henry E. Huntington Library. The bulk of the material listed, 
however, is to be found at the Alabama Department of Archives and 
History, the University of Alabama Library, and the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The author “regretfully excluded” from her bibliography the re- 
sources of courthouses and newspaper offices because of the non- 
stability of their files and lack of accessibility to students. Although 
less accessible, the courthouses and newspaper offices of Alabama 
abound with nineteenth-century Alabama newspapers yet listed only 
in the Union List of Newspapers, which because it was compiled by 
hundreds of inexperienced people is often inaccurate and lacks im- 
portant details. Holdings of Mobile newspapers beginning in the 1820's 
and remaining almost unbroken to the present, in the Mobile Register’s 
office, have not yet been listed in any printed bibliography. No doubt 
for the purposes of this book the exclusion of these depositories was 
necessary, but an accurate bibliography of these newspapers would 
fill a volume and be a most useful supplement to this one. Moreover, 
these are the newspapers that have scarcely been used at all. 

The print used in the index of newspaper titles is too small. A sub- 
ject index might well have been added since factual information is 
given about the newspapers. The compiler failed to include an expla- 
nation of the Roman and Arabic numerals following her titles. Al- 
though the former refers to the volume number and the latter to the 
issue number, the inexperienced reader will not know this. On p. 155 
the author declares in regard to the place of publication of the Au- 
taugian and Autauga Herald, “No town named, but possibly Prattville,” 
when her own information on p. 9 establishes the place of publication 
of the former as Autaugaville. The latter was also published at Au- 
taugaville. However, criticism can in no way lessen the value of the 
book or the scholarship, general accuracy, and patience shown by its 
author. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute Matcotm C. McMILLan 
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Historical News and Notices 


Ovuen MEMBERS OF THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
will no doubt be as pleased as were the editors of the Journal to learn 
that the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, which had apparently ceased 
publication, is now being revived under the editorship of Joseph G. 
Tregle, Jr., of Loyola University in New Orleans. Professor Tregle has 
not only the man-size job of getting the magazine back into publication 
on a regular quarterly basis, but also intends to catch up on back 
issues. He does not have a backlog of accepted articles to draw upon— 
and though a drawer full of manuscripts awaiting publication can 
be embarrassing, it is also comforting to have. Consequently, he will 
welcome article-length contributions on Louisiana history or papers 
on general southern history with significance for the state of Louisiana. 

The Louisiana Historical Society deserves congratulations for its 
choice of an able young editor with high standards of scholarship 
and writing. 


PERSONAL 


Richard Bardolph has returned to his position in the department 
of history of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
after being on leave for two years, as a Ford fellow at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1952-1953 and as a Fulbright professor in Denmark in 
1953-1954. In the summer of 1954 he served as professor of American 
political thought at the Seminar for American Studies, Frankfurt, 
Germany. 


Earl W. McGee, formerly of the State Teachers College at Florence, 
Alabama, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor at Mem- 
phis State College, where he will offer courses in European history. 


James Melvin Peet has been appointed assistant professor of history 
at Stetson University for the academic year 1954-1955. Professor 
Peet received his B.A. degree from the State University of Iowa and 
the M.A. from Columbia University, where he did residence work 
for the Ph.D. 


The University of Texas department of history announces the ap- 
pointment for the year 1954-1955 of four new instructors in American 
history: Robert D. Divine, John H. Fritz, Otis A. Singletary, and 
David D. Van Tassel. Barnes F. Lathrop is on leave for the year as 
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a Ford fellow, and Oliver H. Radkey is on leave for one semester, 
J. Harry Bennett, Jr., and Joe B. Frantz, Jr., have returned to the 
department after a year’s leave as Ford fellows. 


Albert D. Kirwan has been promoted to professor of history at the 
University of Kentucky. Professor Kirwan has resigned from his posi- 
tion of dean of students and is now a full-time teaching member of 
the department of history. Holman Hamilton, who received his doe- 
torate in June, 1954, from the University of Kentucky, has been 
appointed assistant professor of history for 1954-1955, replacing Ben- 
nett H. Wall, who will spend the academic year collecting manuscript 
materials for the university's archives. 


The University of Alabama announces the appointment of Charles 
G. Summersell as head of the history department, replacing Frank 
L.. Owsley, who has resigned as head but will continue as professor 
of history. Professor Owsley taught at Columbia University in the 
summer of 1954. Allen J. Going is on leave from the department 
during the present year to teach at the University of North Carolina. 
James F. Doster, on leave during 1953-1954 as a postdoctoral fellow 
in business history at Harvard University, has returned to his teaching 
duties. Austin L. Venable has been appointed associate professor of 
history, resident at the Montgomery Extension Center. Vernon C. 
Grosse, instructor in history at the university, has been appointed 
assistant to the dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. In the 
spring and summer of 1954 the University of Alabama awarded Ph.D. 
degrees in history to Robert Ewing Corlew, Eugene Sterkx, Hugh 
Bailey, and Conwell A. Anderson. 


At Louisiana State University J. Preston Moore has returned to 
the history department after a year's leave for research in Seville, 
Madrid, and London. Jane Lucas de Grummond delivered a series 
of lectures on Latin-American history at the University of Panama 
and in Caracas during the summer. Raleigh Suarez and William H. 
Adams have been appointed part-time instructors in history. During 
the fall semester T. Harry Williams is acting head of the department 
in the absence on leave of Edwin A. Davis, who is in Mexico City 
for work on a history of the Mexican capital. Professor Williams 
spoke on P. G. T. Beauregard and Fort Sumter before the Lexington, 
Kentucky, Civil War Round Table in September. 


Weymouth T. Jordan has been named acting head of the depart- 
ment of history at Florida State University, replacing Venila Lovina 
Shores, who has given up the headship to concentrate on teaching 
and research. George A. Lensen has returned from a year’s leave 
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as a Fulbright research scholar in Japan. Calvin James Billman, a 
recent doctoral graduate of Tulane University, has been appointed 
assistant professor of history. Victor S$. Mamatey, a member of the 
history department, has been made editor of the Florida State Uni- 
versity Studies, replacing Professor Jordan, who was editor for two 
years. 


After three years of graduate study at Brown University Lucille 
Griffith has returned to Alabama College as associate professor of 
history. Ethel Marshall has been granted a leave by the college to 
study at the University of Florida. 


E. James Ferguson has returned to his position at the University of 
Maryland after a year as a special lecturer at the University of Illinois. 
James L. Bates, formerly instructor in history at the University of 
Maryland, has accepted an assistant professorship at the University 
of Illinois. Themistocles Rodis, doctoral candidate of Western Re- 
serve University and formerly instructor in Baldwin-Wallace College, 
has been appointed to the University of Maryland North Atlantic 
Program. 


John Hebron Moore, doctoral candidate in history at Emory Uni- 
versity, has been appointed instructor at Emory for the current aca- 
demic year. 


At Northwestern University Arthur S. Link has been promoted to 
professor of history and George T. Romani to associate professor. 
Professor Link is on leave in 1954-1955 as a member of the Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton University. Clarence L. Ver Steeg 
is also on leave, with a fellowship from the Howard Foundation and 
a grant-in-aid from the Huntington Library. Robert B. Leard and 
John W. Wilkes have been appointed instructors in history at North- 
western for 1954-1955. 


Evans C. Johnson was acting chairman of the department of his- 
tory and political science at Stetson University during the summer, 
temporarily replacing Gilbert L. Lycan, who was on research leave. 


William M. Gabard, assistant professor of history at Valdosta 
(Georgia) State College, has been granted a leave of absence for 
the academic year 1954-1955 to study at Tulane University, where 
he holds a fellowship in history. 

Ernest M. Lander, Jr., of Clemson College was. visiting professor 


of history at Western Carolina College during the first term of the 
summer school. 
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Frank E. Vandiver of Washington University in St. Louis taught 
at Louisiana State University in the summer session. 


Aubrey C. Land has been promoted to associate professor of history 
at Vanderbilt University. 


Claude H. Babin, who received the Ph.D. degree from Tulane 
University in June, has accepted a position as assistant professor of 
history at Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical College in Monticello, 


Malcolm Lester has been promoted to professor of history at Mer- 
cer University. 


At East Tennessee State College Harold H. Dugger has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of history. James E. Sutton, a doctoral 
graduate of Indiana University, who served as a replacement in the 
department in 1953-1954, has been appointed assistant professor of 
European history. 


Joseph O. Baylen, formerly of New Mexico Highlands University, 
is now professor of European history at Delta State Teachers College 
in Mississippi. During the summer of 1954 he was on active duty 
in the Historical Division, Information Section, Office of the Chief 
of Army Field Forces. 


Alrutheus Ambush Taylor, research professor of American history 
at Fisk University, died in Nashville, Tennessee, on June 4. Born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1893, he attended public schools there. He was 
graduated from the University of Michigan, with a major in mathe- 
matics, in 1916. Carter G. Woodson, with whom he came to be closely 
associated, encouraged him to do graduate work in history, and 
Harvard University awarded him the degree of master of arts in 
1923 and of doctor of philosophy in 1935. Meantime he had joined 
the faculty at Fisk as professor of history in 1926, and he became dean 
of the liberal arts college in 1930. His published historical works, 
in addition to contributions printed in scholarly journals, include The 
Negro in South Carolina During the Reconstruction (1924), The 
Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia (1926), and The Negro in 
Tennesse’, 1865-1880 (1941). Shortly before his death he had com- 
pleted a history of Fisk University. Professor Taylor was a member 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


HisroricaAL SOCIETIES 


The summer regional meeting of the North Carolina State Literary 
and Historical Association was held August 27-28 at Asheville, in a 
joint meeting with the Western North Carolina Historical Association. 
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The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held at 
the Institute of Historical Research in London July 8-10, 1954. Eleven 
papers were read and a number of social gatherings held. It was 
decided to hold a similar brief conference at the Institute July 7-9, 
1955. Historians from North America who expect to be in England 
at that time are asked to communicate with Mr. Taylor Milne, secre- 
tary of the Institute, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, 
early in 1955, so that invitations may be sent to them. 


The South Carolina Historical Association held its twenty-fourth 
annual meeting April 24, 1954, at Wofford College. Speakers on the 
program were David Cole, Lander College, Margaret Burr Des- 
Champs, Agnes Scott College, Wilfrid H. Callcott, University of 
South Carolina, and F. Pendleton Gaines, Jr., president of Wofford 
College. The officers for 1954-1955 are: president, Jack K. Williams, 
Clemson College; vice-president, Lucia Daniel, University High 
School, Columbia; secretary-treasurer, William E. Webb, Clemson 
College. 


GRANTS AND AWARDS 


The Social Science Research Council will offer in 1955 several types 
of fellowships and grants, for most of which applications will be due 
soon after January 1. The Council announces the following offerings: 

Research Training Fellowships, predoctoral and postdoctoral, for 
“more advanced research training than that which is provided in the 
usual Ph.D. program.” All Ph.D. requirements except the thesis must 
be met before tenure of fellowship may begin, but application need 
not be deferred until that point has been reached. 

Faculty Resvarch Fellowships, providing half-time support for re- 
search for three-year terms. Open to college and university social 
science teachers, normally not over thirty-five years of age. 

Grants-in-Aid of Research, to aid scholars of established compe- 
tence in meeting direct expenses of their own research projects. Not 
open to candidates for degrees. 

Undergraduat’ Research Stipends, open only to college juniors, for 
supervised research during the summer and the ensuing senior year. 
Some appointees will be granted first-year graduate study fellowships 
for the next year. 

Institute in Mathematics for Social Scientists, eight-week sessions 
to be held during the summer of 1955. Open to predoctoral and post- 
doctoral students and younger faculty members in social sciences 
who wish to improve their mathematical competence. A limited num- 
ber may receive stipends. 

In addition to the fellowships and grants listed above, the Council 
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will be able during the coming year to offer certain other types of 
assistance for study and research: 

Interuniversity Summer Research Seminars will be supported on 
the basis described in Social Science Research Council ITEMS, March, 
1954, pp. 4-6. 

Summer Research Training Institutes will be organized if groups 
of social scientists indicate interest in intensive technical or inter- 
disciplinary training in fields related to their primary interests and 
experience. A description of this program was published in ITEMS, 
June, 1954, pp. 17-15. 

Legal and Political Philosophy: The Council has assumed responsi- 
bility for continuing administration of a program of predoctoral and 
postdoctoral fellowships for advanced study and research in this field, 
which was inaugurated and administered last year by the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

History of American Military Policy: Grants may be made to sup- 
port research on this nation’s military policies and impinging factors, 
covering any period between 1750 and 1939 except the Civil War 
period. This program is described in ITEMS, June, 1954, pp. 14-15. 

Inquiries should be made as soon as possible, so that there will be 
ample time for preparation of definite applications before the closing 
dates. Please address the Social Science Research Council, 726 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


The University of Kentucky Press announces the establishment of 
a fellowship awarding $5,000 to the writer who displays the most 
insight and scholarship in projecting a book-length manuscript ana- 
lyzing some significant aspect of the culture of Kentucky or its region. 
When completed, the book will be published by the press. The pur- 
pose of the award is to attract the attention of outstanding scholars 
to the opportunities for interpretative writing about Kentucky. 

The successful candidate will be selected on the basis of his under- 
standing of the whole culture of the region, the freshness and origi- 
nality of his idea and his development of it, and his literary style and 
ability. Applicants will be asked to submit a twenty-five-page essay 
on their subject; from this and from interviews the press fellowship 
committee will choose the winner. Up to $4,000 will be paid as a 
stipend while the candidate is completing his manuscript. The re- 
mainder of the $5,000 will be paid upon submission of the book to 
the press in an acceptable, publishable form. 

The deadline for application for the University of Kentucky Press 
fellowship will be April 1, 1955. Further information may be obtained 
by writing the University of Kentucky Press, Lexington, Kentucky. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The organization responsible for the editing of the papers of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, sponsored by the American Philosophical Society and 
Yale University, has been completed. Professor Leonard W. Labaree, 
Farnam professor of history at Yale, editor of the project, took up 
his duties on July 1, working in New Haven. The assistant editor will 
be Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., research associate professor of American 
history at the University of Pennsylvania, who is carrying on his 
duties at Philadelphia in the library of the American Philosophical 
Society. 

The editors are being advised by a committee of experts in Ameri- 
can colonial history: Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale, Lyman H. But- 
terfield of the Institute of Early American History and Culture at 
Williamsburg, I. Bernard Cohen of Harvard, Robert E. Spiller, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and Lawrence C. Wroth of the John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence. 

An appeal to libraries, collectors, and other individuals possessing 
any letters by or to Benjamin Franklin or other manuscript material 
by the great Philadelphian has been made by the sponsors of the 
project. Such owners are invited to co-operate with this undertaking 
by informing the editor of their holdings and making them available 
for photographic reproduction and ultimate inclusion in the edition. 
Communications regarding Franklin manuscripts should be addressed 
to Professor Labaree at Yale University Library, Room 230, New 
Haven, Connecticut. He will arrange for photographing of all such 
materials, and full acknowledgements of ownership will be made as 
the materials are printed. Both the American Philosophical Society 
and Yale University will continue to be interested in adding to their 
collections of Frankliniana, by gift or purchase, as before. During 
the life of the editorial project the original papers held by the re- 
positories will remain available for general scholarly use on the same 
basis as in the past. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress announces 
the acquisition of a group of papers of General Peyton C. March; 
an addition to the papers of Philander C. Knox; nine volumes of the 
diary of George von Lengerke, covering his years as ambassador to 
Italy and to Russia and as a member of the cabinet under Theodore 
Roosevelt and Taft; and approximately 1,500 business papers of 
George Redington (1798-1850) and of his son and executor, James, 
of Waddington, New York. Registers descriptive of the following 
groups of personal papers or collections of records are now available 
for interlibrary loan: American Public Relations Association, Ray 
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Stannard Baker, Series I, Marion Glass Banister, the Rev. James D, 
Barbee, George F. Becker, Sir Francis J. Campbell, Thomas Capek, 
Thomas Henry Carter, Charles J. Dewey, John P. Frey, Edmond C, 
Genet, Leland Harrison, John Hay, Raoul Heilbronner, Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Thomas A. Jenckes, Thomas S. Jesup, James Laurence 
Laughlin, League of Women Voters, Charles L. McNary, John Pur- 
roy Mitchel, Roland S. Morris, Naval Historical Foundation, Burton 
E. Stevenson, Harvey W. Wiley, and George M. Wunderlich. 


Claude G. Bowers’ Making Democracy a Reality is the first book to 
be published by the recently established Memphis State College Press. 
The earnings of the privately financed press, supported by the Herbert 
Herff Foundation of Memphis and an anonymous donor, will be used 
to aid future publications. The board sponsoring the press consists 
of Abe Waldauer, Memphis attorney, Enoch L. Mitchell, professor 
of history at Memphis State College, O. W. Hyman, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Medical Units, Joseph Lewis, president of the 
Herff Foundation, and Lee Newcomer, associate professor of history 
at Memphis State College. Professor Newcomer is editor of the press. 
Mr. Bowers’ book, based upon his J. P. Young Lectures in American 
History delivered at Memphis State College in 1953, will be reviewed 
in a later issue of the Journal. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has established the Archives of Ameri- 
can Art for the purpose of collecting in one central place original 
records of American painters, sculptors, and craftsmen. These rec- 
ords may be original letters or notebooks; unpublished notes of his- 
torians or correspondence of art dealers; documents of an ephemeral 
nature and difficult of access; reproductions, by microfilming or other 
processes, of such records preserved permanently in other collections; 
or other materials that may throw light upon the arts in America. No 
restrictions of period or place are intended, since the aim of the 
Archives is to assemble everything that will ultimately make the col- 
lection an effective center for research in American art. 


In George Washington's America (New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 478, notes, map, $5.00) John Tebbel has 
fulfilled his purpose not to write a biography. Aimed at “the general 
reader,” the intention is to show how Washington lived, the way the 
country appeared to him and he to it, and what his emotional and 
political problems were. 


Richard M. Cameron’s The Rise of Methodism: A Source Book 
(New York, Philosophical Library, 1954, pp. xviii, 397, notes, $4.75) 
is a compilation of extracts from the writings of the Wesleys, White- 
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field, and others. The editor supplies comments that are in part in- 
terpretative and also serve to make the various portions seem more a 
narrative than disparate selections. The last entries have to do with 
events in the summer of 1744 when the first Conference, a basic 
Methodist institution, was held. 


Mary E. Surratt was hanged for her complicity in the assassination 
of Lincoln. Was she guilty, as the military commission trying her had 
found? Guy W. Moore reviews the evidence in The Case of Mrs. 
Surratt (Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1954, pp. xii, 142, 
illustrations, bibliography, $3.00). His conclusion appears to be: 
Her death was that “of a woman whose guilt was never more than 
a guess” (p. 118). 


Paul W. Gates adds another book dealing with Kansas to those 
appearing in the centennial of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, Fifty Mil- 
lion Acres: Conflicts over Kansas Land Policy, 1854-1890 (Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1954, pp. xvi, 311, maps, illustrations, biblio- 
graphical note, $4.50). Kansas is treated “through the functioning of 
governmental policies, particularly Indian and land policies.” Badly 
drawn and inconsistent legislation was made worse by administration 
described as “blundering, stupid, and corrupt.” Mr. Gates believes 
that questions of land ownership have not been sufficiently considered 
as accounting for hostility towards railroads in the West. 


The script of two telecast panel discussions explaining the work of 
the Historical Commission of South Carolina is published, with illus- 
trations, in Your State’s Records (Columbia, Historical Commission of 
South Carolina, 30 pp.). The activities of the Commission are also 
described in its annual report for 1952-1953 (37 pp.). 


When word came in the spring of 1947 that the Carolina charter 
of 1663 had been found in England and was for sale for $10,000, a 
movement at once began in the two Carolinas and elsewhere to obtain 
the document. William S. Powell describes the steps by which the 
charter’s authenticity was verified, money raised for its purchase, and 
the instrument finally lodged in a specially constructed fireproof 
safe. The text of the charter and biographical sketches of the eight 
proprietors are other features of The Carolina Charter of 1663: How 
It Came to North Carolina and Its Place in History (Raleigh, State 
Department of Archives and History, 1954, pp. 79, maps, illustrations, 
bibliography ). 


The Strenuous Puritan of Raymond P. Stearns’ book (Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1954, pp. xii, 463, illustrations, appendix, 
$7.50) was Hugh Peter, 1598-1660. In well-written and documented 
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pages (with the footnotes where they belong) Mr. Stearns shows that 
Peter acted sometimes as a man of the Reformation, sometimes one 
of modern days. Not faultless, no more was he a hypocritical parson, 
Said to despise learning, he was a founder of Harvard College; preach- 
ing otherworldliness, but active in New England fisheries; aristocratic 
himself, the common people were his followers; a religious enthusiast, 
yet not bigoted. To all interested in Old or New England the book 
will appeal. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Hayes, a Montgomery County House,” by G. Thomas Dunlop, A, 
McCook Dunlop, and L. Morris Leisenring, in Maryland Histori- 
cal Magazine (June). 

“Baltimore: New Light on an Old Name,” by Hamill Kenny, ibid. 

“Spoils, Soils, and Skinner,” Part II, by Harold A. Bierck, Jr., ibid. 

“Baltimore's Friendly Dragon,” by Edward Stone, in the Georgia 
Review (Fall). 

“The Road to Power in Virginia in the Early Nineteenth Century,” 
by Anthony F. Upton, in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography (July). 

“The English Parliament's Authority over Virginia before the Restora- 
tion,” by Nicholas Varga, ibid. 

“Peter V. Daniel: Agrarian Justice,” by Lawrence Burnette, Jr., ibid. 

“The Tariff Policies of Virginia, 1775-1789,” by William Frank Zor- 
now, ibid. 

“Listen to the Eagle Scream: One Hundred Years of the Fourth of 
July in North Carolina (1776-1876),” Part I, by Fletcher M. 
Green, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“James Ephraim McGirt: Poet of ‘Hope Deferred,” by John W. 
Parker, ibid. 

“Cowpens: Prelude to Yorktown,” by Hugh F. Rankin, ibid. 

“Cold War Against the Yankees in the Ante-Bellum Literature of 
Southern Women,” by Robert LeRoy Hilldrup, ibid. 

“Organization and Administration of the Confederate Medical De- 
partment,” by H. H. Cunningham, ibid. 

“Thomas Rawlings and David Hoffman: Promoters of Western Vir- 
ginia Immigration,” by Wilbur S. Shepperson, in West Virginia 
History (July). 

“The Normal Training High School Movement in West Virginia,” by 
Roy C. Woods, ibid. 

“Calhoun County in World War II,” by Eloise Gunn, ibid. 

“Banking in Fayette County, West Virginia,” by Shirley Donnelly, 


ibid. 
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“Alice Hegan Rice—Home Maker,” by Laban Lacy Rice, in the Filson 
Club History Quarterly (July). 

“The Turnpike System in Kentucky: A Review of State Road Policy 
in the Nineteenth Century,” by Turner W. Allen, ibid. 

“The Romance of the River,” by Mrs. Thomas Burchett, ibid. 

“The Know-Nothing Movement in Kentucky,” by Wallace B. Turner, 
ibid. 

“Robert Peter and the First Kentucky Geological Survey,” by John 
D. Wright, in the Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(July). 

“The Kentucky Seminary,” by W. Robert Insko, ibid. 

“Kentucky Colonization in Texas,” continued, by Seymour V. Connor, 
ibid. 

“Banking and Politics in Jackson’s Tennessee, 1817-1827,” by Charles 
G. Sellers, Jr., in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“The Distribution of Property in Post-Revolutionary Virginia,” by 
Jackson Turner Main, ibid (September). 

“Missouris Proslavery Fight for Kansas, 1854-1855,” Part II, by Floyd 
C. Shoemaker, in Missouri Historical Review (July). 

“Captain James E. Reynolds,” by Rosa Ayleene Nance, in the Chroni- 
cles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“Chief Splitlog and the Cayuga Mission Church,” by Velma Nieber- 
ding, ibid. 

“Dragoons on the Santa Fé Trail in the Autumn of 1843,” by Otis E. 
Young, ibid. 

“Marshalltown, Creek Nation,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, ibid. 

“Schools Among the Minor Tribes in Indian Territory,” by Joe C. 
Jackson, ibid. 

“Problems in the Industrial Progress and Development of the Choc- 
taw Nation, 1865 to 1907,” by James D. Morrison, ibid. 

“A Legend of the Choctaw ‘Squirrel Stick,” by Coleman J. Ward, 
ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SOUTH 


“Revolutionary Mail Bag: Governor Thomas Sim Lee’s Correspond- 
ence,” Part II, edited by Helen Lee Peabody, in Maryland His- 
torical Magazine (June). 

“Henry A. Wise and the Campaign of 1873: Some Letters from the 
Papers of James Lawson Kemper,” edited by James A. Bear, Jr., 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Letters of a Young Novelist: Calvin Henderson Wiley,” edited by 
Richard Walser, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Swedish Immigrant Letters in Dallas County, 1873 to 1908,” edited 
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by C. Terence Pihlblad, in Missouri Historical Review (July). 
“Opening of the Cherokee Outlet,” by Louis A. Mossler, in Indiana 
Magazine of History (June). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“Morris Island: Victory or Blunder?” by John E. Florance, Jr., in the 
South Carolina Historical Magazine (July). 

“General Lachlan McIntosh and His Suspension from Continental 
Command During the Revolution,” by Alexander A. Lawrence, 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“Benjamin Martyn, Secretary of the Trustees of Georgia,” by T. R. 
Reese, ibid. 

“Cudjo Fye’s Insurrection,” by E. Merton Coulter, ibid. (September), 

“The Ideology of Eugene Talmadge,” by Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, 
ibid. 

“Madame Sophie Sosnowski,” by Mary Morris Miller, ibid. 

“The Burritt Mystery: Partisan Journalism in Ante-Bellum Georgia,” 
by John E. Talmadge, in the Georgia Review (Fall). 

“Fanny Kemble in Georgia,” by Ellen Rambo Cowart, ibid. 

“Georgia's State Seals: Their Carolina Origin,” by Elizabeth Ethe- 
ridge and John W. Bonney, Jr., ibid. 

“Nancy Hart, Georgia Heroine of the Revolution: The Story of the 
Growth of a Tradition,” by E. Merton Coulter, ibid. 

“The Old Vann House in Georgia,” by Mrs. B. J. Bandy, in the Chroni- 
cles of Oklahoma (Spring). 

“The Governorship of Andrew Jackson,” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Plantation Economy in Leon County, 1830-1840,” by Julia Hering, 
ibid. 

“History of White City, Florida,” by Sandra Lewis, ibid. 

“Pioneer Talladega, Its Minutes and Memories,” Part I, by Wellington 
Vandiver, in the Alabama Historical Quarterly (Spring). 

“Alabama Secedes,” by William H. Brantley, Jr., in the Alabama Re- 
view (July). 

“Railroad Domination in Alabama, 1885-1905,” by James F. Doster, 
ibid. 

“Alabama Iron Manufacturing, 1860-1865,” by Joseph H. Woodward, 
II, ibid. 

“Churches in the Alabama Black Belt, 1875-1917,” by Glenn N. Sisk, 
in Church History (June). 

“Foreigners in Ante-Bellum Mississippi,” by Herbert Weaver, in the 
Journal of Mississippi History (July). 
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“Senator James Zachariah George of Mississippi: Bourbon or Lib- 
eral?” by May Spencer Ringold, ibid. 

“Alfred William Garner: 1878-1954,” by Glover Moore, ibid. 

“Uncle Tom in New Orleans: Three Lost Plays,” by Joseph P. Rop- 
polo, in the New England Quarterly (June). 

“Arkansas Reconstruction Impeachments,” by Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“A Railroad Empire Rose and Fell in Benton County,” by Clara B. 
Kennan, ibid. 

“The Toll Bridge on the Caddo,” by Otto Ernest Rayburn, ibid. 

“James M. Harkrider and Early Days in Conway,” by Price A. Thrall, 
ibid. 

“The Arkansas Secession Convention,” by Ralph Wooster, ibid. 

“Pope County One Hundred Years Ago,” by Ted R. Worley, ibid. 

“Ben McCulloch: A Big Captain,” by Jack W. Gunn, in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly (July). 

“David F. Houston’s Presidency of Texas A. and M.,” by John Payne, 
ibid. 

“The Expedition of Major Robert S. Neighbors to El Paso in 1849,” 
by Kenneth F. Neighbours, ibid. 

“Texas History as Revealed by Town and Community Name Origins,” 
by Coleman McCampbell, ibid. 


DocUMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“A Contemporary View of Carolina in 1680,” by Maurice Mathews, in 
the South Carolina Historical Magazine (July). 

“Four Letters from Peter Timothy, 1755, 1768, 1771,” edited by Hen- 
nig Cohen, ibid. 

“Some Letters of the Barnard Elliott Habersham Family, 1858-1868,” 
continued, contributed by Sarah Agnes Wallace, ibid. 

“Letter from Mrs. James Steele of Anderson, 1856,” contributed by 
George Wesley Clower, ibid. 

“Certificate of Character for Joseph Francis,” contributed by Mattie 
Francis Richey, ibid. 

“Letter Book of Lachlan McIntosh, 1776-1777,” Parts I-II, edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June, Sep- 
tember). 

“Outpost of Empire: David Wedderburn at Mobile,” by Robert R. 
Rea, in the Alabama Review (July). 

“Bypaths of Arkansas History,” edited by Ted R. Worley, in the 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“George Washington Trahern: Texan Cowboy Soldier from Mier to 
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Buena Vista,” edited by A. Russell Buchanan, in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly (July). 

“A Check List of Theses and Dissertations in Texas History, 1907- 
1952,” compiled and edited by Claude Elliott, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“A Vermont Sketchbook: Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Underground 
Railroad in Vermont,” by Cyrus French Wicker, in Vermont His- 
tory (July). 

“John Wentworth and Anti-Slavery in Chicago to 1856,” by Stanley 
L. Jones, in Mid-America (July). 

“The Ante-Bellum Population, 1830-1860,” by William I. Greenwald, 
ibid. 

“The Secession of Southern States Did Not Constitute a Rebellion or 
an Insurrection against the United States because They Legally 
Exercised Their Reserve Powers,” by M. B. Holifield, in the 
Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“The Confederate Letters of John W. Hagan,” Parts I-II, edited by 
Bell Irvin Wiley, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June, Sep- 
tember). 

“Sidney Lanier and Virginia Hankins: Two Letters,” edited by Wal- 
ter Harding, ibid. (September). 

“Culture and Agriculture in America,” by Fred A. Shannon, in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 

“Union Efforts to Prevent the Escape of the Alabama,” by Douglas 
H. Maynard, ibid. 

“Northern Methodism in the South during Reconstruction,” by Ralph 
E. Morrow, ibid. (September). 

“The Measure of Bondage in the Slave States,” by Richard B. Morris, 
ibid. 

“The Grant-Butler Relationship,” by William D. Mallam, ibid. 

“Public Land Records of the Federal Government,” by Robert W. 
Harrison, ibid. 

“Sherman Burns the Libraries,” edited by William B. Hesseltine and 
Larry Gara, in the South Carolina Historical Magazine (July). 

“Cassius M. Clay and the Cuban Charitable Aid Society,” by David 
L. Smiley, in the Bulletin of the Historical and Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ohio (July). 

“Lincoln and the Abolitionists,” by Archer H. Shaw, in the Lincoln 
Herald (Spring-Summer). 

“Negro Visibility,” by William M. Kephart, in the American Socio- 
logical Review (August). 
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“Fugitive Slave Days in Boston,” by Harold Schwartz, in the New 


England Quarterly (June). 

“Negro Concepts of Americanism,” by Robert Ernst, in the Journal 
of Negro History (July). 

“The Prigg Case and Fugitive Slavery, 1842-1850,” by Joseph L. 
Nogee, ibid. 

“Letters from Shiloh,” edited by Mildred Throne, in the Iowa Journal 
of History (July). 

“\{cGuffeys of the Confederacy,” by William M. Bates, in the Georgia 
Review (Fall). 
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Joun F. Stover is assistant professor of history at Purdue 
University. 


Ricuarp B. Doss, formerly a doctoral candidate and part- 
time instructor in American history at the University of 
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DonaLp W. ROWLAND is professor of Latin American and 
American history and currently chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of Southern California. 
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